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The Folklore of Junior Colleges 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS like societies acquire 
a body of folklore as they attain age. While 
it has long been popular to refer to the 
junior college as an infant among educa- 
tional institutions, it should be conceded 
that even among such institutions three- 
fifths of a century is long enough for the 
junior college to acquire some of the char- 
acteristics usually associated with post-in- 
fantile entities. Among these characteris- 
tics are some which may be classified as 
folklore. 

A dictionary definition of the term, 
“folklore,” includes the following: 

“Traditional customs, beliefs, tales, or 
sayings, esp. those of a superstitious or 
legendary nature, preserved unreflectively 
among a people...’ 

Certain portions of this definition are 
appropriate for describing the junior-col- 
lege folklore about which this editorial is 
concerned. If the definition is para- 


phrased to include only the pertinent 
wording, it might read: Traditional be- 
liefs or sayings, especially those of a legen- 


dary nature, preserved unreflectively 
among junior college people. The follow- 
ing are representative of such beliefs or 


sayings: 


1. Instruction in junior colleges is superior 
to the instruction in the first two years of the 
four-year college; 

2. The opportunity to stay at home two 
more years while attending the local junior 
college provides the needed maturity which 
many youth do not have; 


3. Junior-college education is less expen- 
sive than education in the first two years of a 
four-year college; 

4. Smaller size classes in junior colleges 
assure junior college students receiving greater 
personal attention from junior college 
teachers; 

5. Since junior colleges are essentially local 
institutions, they give greater attention to 
local educational needs; and 

6. Since junior colleges have smaller en- 


rollments they provide a greater opportunity 


for the development of leadership among the 
youth they serve. 


Any reader who is familiar with the 
literature related to the junior college will 
recornize immediately that the preceding 
list is illustrative only and not exhaustive. 
Many other often-quoted beliefs and say- 
ings exist. The only definitive statement 
justified in connection with this list is that 
it is probably representative of the claims 
made most frequently by the proponents 
of the junior college. 

A regard for accuracy requires that the 
writer go beyond mere assertions if he is 
to suggest that the preceding list of six 
items is representative of junior college 
folklore. For example, can it be established 
that the items in the list are really tradi- 
tional beliefs or sayings of a legendary na- 
ture? Proof of this characteristic may be 


1 Webster's New International Dictionary of 
the English Language (2d Ed., Unabridged; 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Company, 
1949), p. 980. 
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found in the fact that when the writer be- 
came associated with the junior college 
field over twenty years ago, these were 
among the popular claims he could appro- 
priate for any comments he wanted to 
make. If it is protested that this period 
of over twenty years is too short, the skep- 
tic can go back to the literature of the first 
years of the current century for instances 
in which the same claims were being 
made. There is little evidence to dispute 
the proposition that in the history of junior 
colleges, these claims are traditional and 
legendary. 

Are they actually preserved unreflec- 
tively among junior college people? The 
facts of their preservation may be found 
in the frequency with which such claims 
are made contemporarily. Not many 
speeches are made in behalf of junior col- 
leges or articles written for the same pur- 
pose but that the speaker or writer even- 
tually makes some reference to some of 
the listed claims. 

Moreover, the suggestion of unreflec- 
tive preservation may be tested by asking 
those who repeat these claims to cite the 
evidence on which the claims rest. Test 
any one of the six listed claims, for in- 
stance, by the challenge of citing the evi- 
dence, and it will be discovered that while 
some such evidence exists, its quantity is 
small in relation to the claims it supports. 

At this point some persons may well 
ask, “Is the editorial intended to lead 


readers to believe that such claims as those 
listed are unfounded and are in all proba- 
bility false?” The answer to such a ques- 
tion is a vigorous, “No.” The writer is con- 
vinced of the accuracy of many such 
claims as those listed. He is disturbed 
though that too little effort has been made 
to translate folklore into valid, well sup- 
ported principles. 

The overuse of the phrase, “tidal wave 
of students,” has become so pronounced 
as to give those who hear it slight cases 
of nausea. What needs to be stressed much 
more than this tidal wave is the fact that 
as efforts are made to provide more facili- 
ties for increasing enrollments, the finan- 
cial back of the supporting public is be- 
coming more and more strained. Further- 
more, as the strain increases, the public 
sales resistance increases comparably 
whether that which is being sold is support 
of private or public junior colleges. 

While there is no disposition to suggest 
that the sale of support for junior colleges 
has ever been a simple task accomplished 
among gullible buyers, it may be expected 
that increased sales resistance will bring 
increased demands for proof—sound 
proof—to support claims concerning the 
quality of the product. It is to this end 
that this appeal is directed, an appeal to 
junior college proponents to translate 
their folklore into well-authenticated 
principles. 
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The Nature of Junior College Administration 


JOHN BARTKY 


THE UNIVERSALLY accepted pattern for 
the higher education administrative or- 
ganization is one of direct participation by 
the faculty and non-directive powerless 
leadership by those designated adminis- 
trative responsibility. I shall attempt to 
demonstrate that this pattern is inappro- 
priate for the junior college and that when 
it is applied to this institution it is un- 
democratic. 

Now to give you an opportunity to re- 
cover from the shock of such an unortho- 
dox, heretical contention, I will tell you a 
story. This story may explain my attitude 
or it may be used as a jumping off place 
for my argument. 

During World War II I was a captain 
in the United States Navy. I mention this 
distinction to suggest a cause for the ar- 
rogance of my administrative philosophy, 
for the navy culture dignifies a captain to 
the point of developing a moronic awe of 
him in all those his junior. I hope I can 
do the same for you so that you will listen 
to my arguments. 

I became a captain not because I was 
exceptionally gifted in the art of belliger- 
ency nor because I get sea sick on the 
Staten Island Ferry even when it is tied 
to its dock. Lost in a sea that required 
some sophistication in a pedagogy, the 


Author of numerous books and articles, JOHN 
BARTKY is Dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 


navy needed someone to guide its training 
program and in desperation it turned to 
me. 

It was on a training mission that I tried 
to ship aboard what is called a naval 
armed transport to see at first hand what 
the training program for such ships should 
be. An armed transport has luxurious 
quarters for captains. 

“T would like to go as an observer on an 
armed transport,” I asked the junior lieu- 
tenant who made such arrangements. 

“Yes sir. Of course, sir,” he stammered, 
standing at rigid attention. “If the captain 
is willing, I will send a station wagon for 
him in the morning. I will put his gear 
aboard this very afternoon.” 

He was so awed that any further con- 
versation with him would only have pro- 
longed his discomfort. Hence, I did not 
try to impress upon him that the ship must 
be a navy armed transport. I left him 
believing that all I wanted was a pleasant 
sea voyage to nowhere. My gear was col- 
lected as arranged, and promptly at 9:00 
a.m. a station wagin took me to the docks. 
Imagine my dismay when I arrived only 
to discover that the lieutenant had mis- 
understood me. He apparently thought I 
said army transport, though why he 
should think a navy captain would wish 
to ship with the army is beyond compre- 
hension. 

There, completely overshadowed by the 
pier, was a vessel so small it would have 
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caused the captain of Columbus’s Nina to 
hesitate. It was not a naval ship but a 
banana boat converted for transport pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, the only regular 
navy men aboard were members of a 
small armed guard unit whose sole duty 
was to man the antiquated gun in the 
stern of the ship in the event of a sub- 
marine attack. The ship was operated by 
merchant mariners and navigated by a 
merchant marine skipper of ancient vin- 
tage. Its hold was as tightly loaded as 
bananas with men in army uniform. 
These were under the direction of an old 
retired army colonel who thoroughly 
hated his job. 

I boarded the ship to get my gear but 
was halted by the colonel who insisted 
that security measures provided I must 
not leave the ship. I protested vehemently, 
but the colonel’s arguments were ada- 
mant and backed by a pistol. Under du- 
ress, I set sail, not in the luxurious quar- 
ters of a captain of a large naval vessel, 
bound for balmy peaceful Hawaii, but in 
the hold of a banana boat headed for the 
barren and dangerous beaches of Iwo 
Jima. 

There I was in full view of hundreds 
of soldiers who took particular delight in 
seeing a navy captain get sea sick, and 
sick I became for four horrible days. But 
after these four days of rolling, pitching, 
and nausea, I was able to get my sea legs 
sufficiently to drag myself up to the 
bridge. 

There I joined the commander of the 
armed guard, an ensign who appeared 
even greener than I, and who paced back 
and forth pretending he was a watch 
officer. I matched his pacings simulating 
a captain. With a nautical flourish, I 


scanned the horizon with my binoculars 
seeking an imaginary enemy. 

I found one: There on the horizon, 
cruising indolently on the surface was a 
submarine. Three men were _ topside 
removing the coverings from its deck 
guns with a deliberate air of malice that 
brought chills down my spine. 

“There is a sub over there,” I gasped to 
the ensign. | 

“My God, there are no friendly subs in 
the area; that must be a Jap and we have 
no convoy. Don’t you think you had better 
take over, Captain?” was his hopeful 
reply. 

I brushed off his suggestion with as 
much dignity as I could muster up under 
the circumstances, “You are in command: 
Here is your opportunity. Make the most 
of it.” 

Hesitatingly he sounded general quar- 
ters. Pandemonium erupted with a ring- 
ing of bells, a howling of sirens, and blar- 
ing of speakers that called, “Now hear 
this!”, but offered nothing more. 

The armed guard sailors who are con- 
genitally in a comotose state somnambu- 
lated up the ladders to their gun, indig- 
nant at the uncalled for disturbance of 
their slumbers. Army non-coms hastily re- 
ferred to their drill manuals to find out 
what regulations this kind of event called 
for. Merchant mariners bored with the 
proceedings leaned over the rail and spat 
tobacco juice. No one sensed he was in any 
danger but the ensign and I, and our 
courage waned as we saw what was rising 
to our defense. 

Then there was a weird rumbling 
screech as a shell thundered over head. 
This was a signal for confusion that made 
pandemonium look like order and disci- 
pline. The armed guard had only thumbs 
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to make ready the gun. After an inter- 
minable period, a frightful explosion that 
racked the ship from stem to stern was 
the reward for their efforts. A shell lum- 
bered out of the antiquated gun in the 
general direction of the submarine but 
splashed in the water some thirty feet from 
our ship. The spray inundated the mer- 
chant marine skipper on the bridge and 
dampened that worthy’s enthusiasm for 
the armed guard’s efforts. 

Grasping his microphone desperately he 
announced over the ship’s speaker sys- 
tem, “Now hear this! Merchant sailors 
are civilians. If the ship is sunk the life- 
boats belong to them. Military personnel 
will please take to the water.” 

Thus reassured the soldiers below decks 
scampered for the boats where they were 
joined by the armed guard who, stunned 
by the effectiveness of their first shot, de- 
cided no more would be necessary. 

Everyone disposed to the position of 
his own choice; every man to his own end 
and every man in the interests of his own 
safety were the strategy and tactics of the 
day. They were pragmatic, for the sub- 
marine exhausted its ammunition and 
having no torpedoes was forced to retire. 

“There is democratic organization for 
you,” cynically commented the old col- 
onel, when he was certain the submarine 
had left the scene. “No unified purpose, no 
coordinated effort, no leadership!” 

The colonel might be answered from 
two frames of reference. We might call 
upon John Dewey: 

“Tf the methods of regulation in vogue 
in the conduct of secondary social groups 
are non-democratic, whether directly or 
indirectly or both, there is bound to be an 
unfavorable reaction . . .”” —or, in other 
words, every democratic organization 


must be a replica of democratic society. 
We would then be called upon to demon- 
strate that democratic society does not 
conduct itself as the army transport. 

Or we might oppose Dewey by defining 
a democratic organization in a more prag- 
matic way, “Democracy is what democ- 
racy does.” Then we shall be called upon 
to show that many of democracy’s organ- 
izations are quite different from the army 
transport. I myself prefer this frame of 
reference because I hold an experiment- 
alist inductive Dewey philosophy and 
think the master to be in error when he so 
arbitrarily defined democratic organiza- 
tion. 

Democratic organizations find their 
genesis in democratic society where they 
are fertilized by the democratic process. 
There, while still in a prenatal state, de- 
mocracy determines their purposes, fixes 
their coordinative efforts and assigns 
leaders to watch over them. Their coor- 
dinative effort and their leadership, being 
means, and their purposes, being ends, 
are in their nature not discrete from one 
another. 

If democracy assigns an organization in- 
determinate or uncertain purposes, it must 
at the same time provide for a flexible co- 
ordinative effort and non-directive lead- 
ership. On the other hand, if democracy 
rigidly defines the purpose for one of its 
organizations it may fix the coordinated 
effort and it may assign the organization 
a strong directive leadership to care for 
democracy’s interests. 

Organizations emerge from their demo- 
cratic womb in many stages of maturity. 
Some of them have well-defined purposes, 
correspondingly fixed coordinative effort, 
and strong leadership. We might call these 
mature organizations. Other organizations 


f 


enter the world with purposes that are still 
vague and as a consequence are without 
a well-established coordinative effort and 
a strong directive leadership. For reasons 
of indentification only and not to mini- 
mize the significance of these organiza- 
tions, we shall designate them as imma- 
ture. 

The mature and immature organiza- 
tions created by way of the democratic 
process need not necessarily resemble 
their mother. They are democratic by 
right of their lineage and not because of 
any common virtues other than they all 
accept the democratic culture which gives 
man dignity and does not coerce him to 
join any organization he does not himself 
choose. 

Mature organizations become the re- 
flexes and the established and acceptable 
habits of a democratic society. Society em- 
ploys them to care for its necessary rou- 
tines and to provide for its basic needs. 
Society does not suggest to these organiza- 
tions that they devote any great effort to 
an examination and reconsideration of 
their purposes. It insists that they accept 
its delegated leadership. Hence, mature 
democratic organizations are not minia- 
tures of democratic society and might be- 
cause of this fact be labled autocratic by 
those who do not consider their birthright. 

A municipal police force is a good ex- 
ample of a mature democratic organiza- 
tion. It was created by democratic society’s 
will to protect itself. There is no question 
about its purpose, and society has stipu- 
lated that its cooperative effort be eco- 
nomically efficient and effective. Society 
has also designated it a strong leadership 
to insure that its interests be protected. A 
police force does not hesitate before the 
arrest of a murderer to contemplate its 
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purpose nor does it question its superiors 
when ordered to perform its function. Yet, 
a police force is a democratic organization 
by virtue of its origins. 

Immature organizations become the 
laboratories for a democratic society. They 
perform its experiments testing its hypo- 
theses and developing new theories. 
Change and progress in a democracy are 
almost the implicit functions of an im- 
mature organization. The deliberative and 
creative activities of an immature organi- 
zation are so apparent and so like the ideal 
of the democratic process that in the minds 
and hearts of progressive democrats im- 
mature organizations become the pattern 
for all democratic organizations. They 
strive to convert all organizations to this 
pattern and in doing so seriously inhibit 
the effectiveness and efficiency of all 
society. 

University administrative organizations 
are relatively immature. They came into 
being long before the American revolution 
and are only foster children of American 
democratic society. They took it upon 
themselves not only to teach knowledge 
but inquire into its nature. Hence, they 
were never able to establish a well-defined 
purpose for themselves nor to advise a 
fixed coordinative system to achieve this 
purpose. They had to be suspicious of a 
directive strong leadership lest it become 
enamored with one point of view and bias 
their inquiries and researches. Democratic 
society, unable to decide for itself about 
the nature of knowledge, adopted univer- 
sity administration and burdened as well 
as aided itself with an organization that 
is immature to the point of being laissez 
faire. 

In a more restricted sense, the university 
finds itself facing the paradox that con- 
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fronts all of society—it must live the good 
life even if it does not know what the 
good life is. Hence, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that university administrative prac- 
tices will closely resemble the pragmatism 
of democratic society itself. That is why 
college faculties can point to the fact that 
their theories of administration are the 
same as democratic society’s theories and 
why they see themselves living in what 
they think is the only truly democratic 
organization in society. 

But these faculties have no right to as- 
sume that junior colleges are miniature 
universities and that their type of admin- 
istration is applicable to them. A junior 
college has been definitely charged by 
society: 

1. To meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

2. To educate the whole individual to 
the maximum of his capacity. These are 
objectives still subject to debate in the 
university, but they are value judgments 
approaching absolutes when applied to 
the junior colleges. 


The average so-called democratic ad- 
ministration of a university is quite similar 
to that of our army transport with the 
exception that it is in no immediate danger 
of being sunk. It can be and must be lais- 
sez faire and leaderless as long as its ob- 
jectives remain vague. It can afford the 
luxury of a culture that minimizes leader- 
ship and refers to a university vice presi- 
dent as a mouse learning to become a rat. 

On the other hand, a junior college 
should approach its objectives in the man- 
ner of a well-trained battleship. Society 
has set its objectives and expects them to 
be attained. There is no place for debate 
that frustrates society’s purposes. It is un- 
democratic to act in ways that hamper 
society's designated leadership. The junior 
college organization has a job to perform 
and must not dissipate its efforts with too 
much consideration of the whims of a 
faculty and with tolerance toward those 
who would dilly dally with its socially 
defined purposes. In this way only it can 
become a truly democratic organization. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Vocabulary Testing in Remedial English 
Rosemary Masek, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 


Creating interest in remedial English 
always presents some problems. In recent 
vocabulary study, however, the interest 
problem solved itself. The students, after 
working with a certain group of words 
supplied by their text, suggested a cross- 
word puzzle for a test on the unit. 

The puzzle was prepared from the vo- 
cabulary list, using both test words and 
their synonyms for the across and down 
blanks. This meant that the student had 
to know not only an exact synonym for 


each word but also one of the listed words 
when the synonym was given. Correct 
spelling, of course, was essential to solv- 
ing the puzzle. The fact that each word 
was related to another in the puzzle also 
helped the students. 

The interest created by this experi- 
mental test was high. Some of the class 
commented on its usefulness, and all of 
them made an effort to solve it. Their 
performance on the test was similar to 
that on any standard multiple choice test. 


ont 


The Leader and His Audiences 


RUSSELL T. SHARPE 


DEAN BARTKY has put me in a tough spot. 
I cannot hope to compete with him as 
an entertainer. Since he is my former 
mentor at Stanford, I should not attempt 
to challenge what he has said. So I shall 
set the stage in another area for our sub- 
sequent discussion, drawing upon some 
of the work which I had the privilege of 
doing at Stanford a short time ago as 
part of the long-range study of educa- 
tional leadership being carried forward 
by the Stanford Consultation Service for 
the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Research, Pacific Southwest Region, 
sponsored by a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. I shall tie my remarks into 
the general theme of this conference by 
considering first a concept of leadership 
which has prevailed in the past and then 
discuss a new concept which is already 
current and which promises to be in- 
creasingly accepted in the future. 


I 

Perhaps our concern in America with 
the problem of leadership stems from the 
fact that democracy requires us to iden- 
tify and elevate leaders from the ranks. 
Whatever the reason, we have studied 
leadership with an intensity that is unique 
in history. Most of the mountainous re- 
research to date has been based on the 


RUSSELL T. SHARPE, President of Monticello 
College, Alton, Illinois, gave this address at 
the AAJC Convention in March, 1957. 


premise that a leader possess a constella- 
tion of certain personality traits that can 
be discovered through simple observa- 
tion and skillful categorizing. Using this 
so-called “charismatic” or trait aproach, 
research has been directed toward the 
measurement and description of leaders 
as compared with followers, or with con- 
trasting various types of leaders in a 
search for common factors. 

The results have been disappointing. 
Few common factors have been dis- 
covered. The traits which have been iden- 
tified have been general and abstract. 
And those traits which seem to be pos- 
sessed by leaders and not by followers 
have not enabled us to differentiate the 
potential leader in all situations. The 
findings to date suggest, in Stodgill’s 
words, that “leadership is not a matter 
of passive status or of possession of some 
combination of traits.” 

Current research is based on a so- 
called “situational” approach which as- 
sumes that, as Hemphill puts it, “it is the 
interaction of the leader, who possesses 
a given set of personal attributes, and the 
group whose efficient functioning de- 
mands that particular combination of 
attributes which results in successful 
leadership.” In other words, leadership is 
regarded as a function of a complex of 
individual, group, and organizational 
factors in interaction, 

This premise immensely complicates 
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the study of leadership since it involves 
an examination of group drives, group 
structures, cultural influences and a wide 
variety of situational stimuli. To meet 
this challenge, long-range mass attacks 
are being made on the subject at Har- 
vard, University of Chicago, University 
of Michigan, M.I.T. and the Ohio State 
University, to name only a few. The Kel- 
logg Foundation has also financed a 
nationwide study of educational adminis- 
tration. Already from the findings are 
emerging new concepts of leadership, new 
means for identifying leaders, and a new 
understanding of the major influence 
which cultural factors play in successful 
leadership. 

I should like to discuss briefly today 
one approach to leadership which ex- 
amines the leader as he plays his admin- 
istrative role within the formal organiza- 
tion in which he operates. This is based 
on a set of premises which run somewhat 
as follows: 


1. The leader is defined as one who, occu- 
pying a leadership position in the hierarchy of 
a formal organization and invested with au- 
thority to impose sanctions, performs his func- 
tions through interaction with the groups 
within the organization and who influences 
these groups, especially the one for which he 
is administratively responsible, to move to- 
ward the goals of the organization. 


2. In performing these official functions, 
the leader evidences certain and various types 
of administrative behavior which are _ per- 
ceived and evaluated by his audiences within 
the formal organization—namely his subordi- 
nates, his superiors, his peers and himself— 
and, in most cases, by one or more audiences 
outside the organization. 


3. Each member of each audience evalu- 
ates the leader’s behavior by projecting his 
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perception of that behavior against a set of 
ideal norms for such behavior. 

4. These ideal norms are the product of 
a complex of biological, psychological, cul- 
tural, and social factors in interaction with 
each other which result in a normative con- 
figuration of the ideal leader, unique to each 
individual evaluator, but also related to the 
normative configurations held by other mem- 
bers of the group as a result of common social 
experiences and conditioning. 

5. The extent to which the leader is per- 
ceived as conforming to the individual and 
group norms held by members of his various 
audiences forms the basis for their judgment 
of his adequacy as a leader and affects the 
morale, and hence the efficiency, of the group 
he leads and of other groups within the or- 
ganization. 


According to this theory, each of us, 
as administrator, stands lonely and 
brightly spotlighted in the center of an 
immense stage, surrounded on all sides 
by critical audiences to which we must 
play and whose applause we must win. 
Each of these audiences, and each indi- 
vidual in each audience, has a different 
concept of how we should play our role. 
Each of them, because their social con- 
ditioning has made them see the same 
thing differently, perceives our actual per- 
formance in a different way. We live, 
then, in the center of a vast web of po- 
tentially conflicting expectations which 
are constantly changing as the situation 
within our organization and community 
changes. We must adjust to these shift- 
ing expectations and be seen as playing 
our role in accordance with most of them 
if we are to succeed as administrators and 
leaders. 

What, then, are these expectations, or 

norms, jheld by our audiences by which 
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our leadership will be judged and how do 
they come into being? They are, of 
course, the product of our social and cul- 
tural conditioning. We all grow up and 
live our lives within a general culture (in 
our case, a culture which is based on 
Judaic, Graecon and Christian values) ; 
we undergo experiences in one or more 
local cultures which have their own cul- 
tural values (again, in our case a national 
culture with strong democratic values and 
a variety of local cultures existent in 
various parts of our country, each with 
its own pattern of general values) ; within 
each local culture, we function in various 
sub-cultures depending upon our socio- 
economic status; and we acquire our own 
sets of values from the organizations in 
which we work. Each of us develops, over 
the period of our life-time, a value sys- 
tem which is the product of our experi- 
ences in the general, local, socio-eco- 
nomic, school, and organizational cul- 
tures in which we have been raised and 
educated and in which we live and work. 
We “internalize,” in the words of the 
social scientists, the values of these cultures 
and by responding to cultural forces, each 
in a different way, we develop our own set 
of expectations concerning leadership 
(and everything else as well). These are 
unique expectations, or norms, but, be- 
cause our experiences have been shared 
with many others, these norms have much 
in common with the norms held by others 
who have had similar experiences. Groups 
of people will therefore hold a set of more 
or less common expectations with each 
individual set of norms varying, to some 
degree, from the average of the group. 

Thus, each of us has in his head a 
multitudinous number of norm concepts 
which represent our idea of what the 


ideal leader should be like, of what the 
good life is, and of what the ideal “any- 
thing” should resemble. We react to new 
situations in terms of these norm concepts 
and, in addition, in accordance with our 
needs and interests of the moment. We 
play our own roles in accordance with 
these norms and needs, and we evaluate 
others in accordance with them also. 
Moreover, they influence the way in 
which we see things, producing what the 
experts call “perceptual distortion,” so 
that we perceive the behavior of others 
each in our own individual way and in 
terms of our own immediate or long- 
range needs and interests. 


Ill 

In an effort to see if we could get a 
picture of the normative configuration of 
an educational leader, we made a study 
at Stanford of the principals in thirteen 
elementary schools in a California city. 
We asked their teachers, the principals 
themselves, and the superintendent and 
his staff to describe an ideal principal in 
behavioral terms using a form containing 
a large number of items descriptive of 
administrative behavior and designed so 
that the results could be handled quanti- 
tatively. We found strong agreement 
among the teachers and between teachers 
and administrators, suggesting that a 
stereotype of the ideal principal does exist 
in the minds of school folk and that this 
stereotype reflects the cultural values of 
the general, local socio-economic and 
organizational culture. This is the picture 
which emerged: 

The ideal principal is a thirty-nine- 
year-old man, reasonably attractive, who 
dresses fairly conservatively, comes from 
the same ethnic or racial stock as his 
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teachers, with a socio-economic status 
above that of the community average, 
though he remains a member of the mid- 
dle class. He is interested in academic 
work rather than extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in college. He is most skillful in 
human relations, the most important of 
his administrative functions; his knowl- 
edge of teaching and educational tech- 
niques is greater than his skill in com- 
munity and public relations; and this, in 
turn, is greater than his skill in adminis- 
trative techniques. 

He acts in a way so that a high degree 
of communication between his teachers 
and himself is achieved. He neither en- 
courages nor discourages the use of 
formal address on the part of his teachers 
when they deal with him officially. He 
lets teachers know clearly where they 
stand and welcomes them when they 
come to talk over school problems. He 
encourages suggestions for change and 
uses committee action, rather than ad- 
ministrative fiat, in solving problems in 
the school. He takes a neutral stand on 
the discussion of controversial issues in 
the classroom. He keeps teachers in- 
formed about school matters, lets them 
know his own views, and learns all he 
can about the activities and attitudes of 
his teachers. 

He plays his role so that he is linked 
fairly closely with the group yet preserves 
some social distance between himself and 
his teachers. His teachers feel free to come 
to him occasionally with personal prob- 
lems. He participates very frequently in 
routine and extra-curricular activities 
and gives the impression that he is an in- 
tegral member of the group. His teach- 
ers think of him as a “friend” rather than 
as an “administrator.” At meetings, he 
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encourages personal by-play between 
himself and his teachers. 

He is generally receptive to new ideas 
but not overly active in promoting 
change. He makes changes slowly. He 
gives his teachers advance information 
about changes that will affect them and 
encourages experimentation in the class- 
room, though he is cautious about sug- 
gesting new teaching methods. He has 
little to do with determining the content 
of the curriculum, and he works “quite 
a bit” for increased participation of his 
school in community affairs. He is often 
thought of as an “initiator” of new ideas 
but not always so considered. 

Finally, his leadership behavior gives 
his teachers an appreciable degree of per- 
sonal freedom, but he also exhibits some 
domination as he plays his leadership role. 
His teachers feel free to consider their own 
interests without fear of an adverse reac- 
tion from the principal. He generally acts 
as chairman of faculty meetings in his 
school, spending about half the time pre- 
senting materials himself. His teachers 
prefer to “give in” occasionally to his 
views though they are not convinced that 
his views are correct. He makes certain 
there is teacher participation on school- 
community planning committees. In brief, 
he rules his teachers with a light but firm 
hand. 

Administrators and teachers generally 
agreed on their concept of the ideal princi- 
pal, thus indicating that status difference 
in the school system did not affect the 
norm concepts. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences between teachers and administra- 
tors occurred in only ten per cent of the 
items. Administrators preferred a princi- 
pal who had been chiefly interested in ex- 
tra-curricular activities in college ; they be- 
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lieved that the principal’s socio-economic 
status should be higher than that of the 
teachers; they thought that teachers 
should seek advice more frequently from 
the principal on personal problems; they 
believed that the principal should spend 
less time presenting materials himself at 
faculty meetings; and they thought that 
there should be less administrative and 
social distance between principal and 
teacher than did the teachers themselves. 
The differences in the concept of the ideal 
principal held by the teachers and by the 
administrators seem to stem from differ- 
ences in interests and needs of the two 
status groups. 

The stereotype clearly reflected the cul- 


tural influences to which the teachers and . 


administrators had been subjected. The 
ideal principal characteristics and_be- 
havior were strongly tinged with many of 
the democratic values prevalent in the 
general culture and which are emphasized 
in the curriculums of colleges, universities, 
and professional schools—free exchange 
of information, the minimizing of status 
differences, change through rational and 
orderly modifications of existing condi- 
tions, and the utilization of the abilities of 
all members of the group rather than the 
ideas of the leader alone. Some of the con- 
flicts inherent in American cultural values 
were also mirrored; namely, the desire of 
some followers to surrender their franchise 
to the leader in return for a feeling of 
greater security, the fear of change which 
threatens the status-quo, the problem of 
securing equality in an organization which 
demands status differences, and so on. 
Middle class values are also clearly re- 
flected, for the ideal principal is a typical 
middle class, white American, living in a 
better than average residential district, 


with a comfortable middle class income 
and who, in dress and behavior, conforms 
to the mores and folkways of the middle 
class in a small, American city. 


IV 


Our next task in this particular study 
was to secure a picture of the thirteen 
principals as they were actually perceived 
in action by their teachers and the super- 
intendent and his staff. Using a parallel 
form, which permitted us to contrast each 
principal with the ideal stereotype, we se- 
cured quite different pictures of the prin- 
cipals. Some were seen as low in com- 
munication, widely separated from their 
teachers, resistant to change and highly 
dominant; others were perceived in quite 
opposite terms; and still others were seen 
as exhibiting behavior lying between these 
two extremes. 

When we compared the way each prin- 
cipal was seen by his teachers and by the 
superintendent's staff, we obtained some 
very interesting results. We found that the 
two groups differed about one-quarter of 
the time. The teachers always observed 
the principal more favorably than did the 
administrators. In evaluating the over-all 
leadership of the principals, the superin- 
tendent and his staff rated almost half of 
the principals lower than did the teachers. 

This clearly shows that different audi- 
ences do perceive the same individual in 
different ways and that these variations in 
perception may be attributed to variations 
in the social and cultural experiences of 
the observers which cause them to select 
elements in the act of perception related 
to their own past experience, to differencs 
in opportrunity to observe the subject in 
action, to differences in status-position 
which seem to cause those in higher status 
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groups to view those in lower positions 
more critically, and to differing interests 
and needs on the part of the observer. 

With a quantitative image of the ideal 
principal and a quantitative picture of 
each of the thirteen principals, we were in 
a position to determine how each princi- 
pal, as perceived by his teachers and the 
superintendent’s staff, deviated from the 
norms and to correlate these deviations 
with the evaluation of the over-all leacer- 
ship of the principals and with the morale 
in each school which we also measured. 
Very high correlations, ranging from .64, 
significant at the .01 level, to .83, signifi- 
cant at the .001 level, were obtained be- 
tween the evaluation of leadership and the 
degree to which the principals conformed 
to the norm-stereotype, except in the areas 
of economic position, place of residence, 
and social class. Some elements of leader- 
ship appeared to influence over-all evalua- 
tion more than others: the principal’s 
social position in the community and his 
attitude toward change were more strong- 
ly related to leadership evaluation than 
other elements in the teachers’ responses. 
The replies of the superintendent and his 
staff revealed the most marked relation- 
ship between leadership and the princi- 
pal’s prestige and influence in the com- 
munity and high communication and low 
separatism. 

The relationship between conformity to 
the norms and morale was startling. Cor- 
relations ranged from .70 to .86, signifi- 
cant at the .01 to .001 levels. This means 
that when the group perceived its leader 
as highly competent and conforming to 
the group’s norms, members spent more 
time and effort on group activities and in 
the performance of their prescribed duties 
and enjoyed their work more. Since or- 
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ganizational efficiency depends on good 
morale, leadership which is perceived as 
adhering closely to the norm concepts of 
the group members will be evaluated as 
successful and will thus advance the or- 
ganization along the road to its goals. 


Vv 

The findings of this particular study are 
consistent with the results of other studies 
now being reported in the literature deal- 
ing with leadership. The role approach to 
the study of leadership seems a promising 
one, but it raises some interesting ques- 
tions and problems, a few of which I wish 
to note now as possible focal points for our 
discussion. 

First, since people do seem to carry cul- 
turally conditioned pictures of the ideal 
leader around in their heads, how can we 
find increasingly precise ways of identify- 
ing these norms so that the leader, particu- 
larly one entering into a new group or 
situation, may become sensitive to them 
and pattern his own behavior to an accept- 
able degree in conformity to the norms? 

Second, how can the leader remain con- 
stantly aware of the manner in which he 
is actually being perceived by his various 
audiences since the structure of the organ- 
ization itself and the social distance be- 
tween leaders and followers often cause 
members to keep their evaluations to 
themselves or to voice them not to the 
leader but to others so that if and when 
they do reach the leader’s ears they have 
suffered serious distortion? 

Third, assuming that studies such as 
this explain why the leader cannot please 
everybody in the organization all the time, 
how can the leader adjust to the conflicts 
of expectations and perceptions among 
individuals and, more important, among 
groups in the organization? When and 
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how does he compromise when caught in 
a web of conflicting norms and percep- 
tions? When and how does he try to modi- 
fy his behavior to conform to the norms? 
When and how does he determine, if com- 
promise is unfeasible, which group to 
please? And when does he just up and 
quit, thus escaping from the conflict? 

Fourth, if norms are culturally condi- 
tioned and controlled as seems apparent, 
what are the implications in the field of 
placement? Is it possible that a leader 
whose cultural conditioning has been ap- 
proximately the same as that of his follow- 
ers may find it easier to sense and to con- 
form to the expectancies of his audiences 
than one whose cultural experiences have 
been markedly different? Does it follow 
that when a leader moves from one group 
to another he has a better chance of suc- 
cess if the norms of the two groups are 
similar? What happens when a leader 
who tends, as we all do, to take acquired 
leadership behavior with him transfers 
from one leadership position where his 
behavior has been accepted to another 
where the norms are different? Does this 
concept of culturally conditioned norms 
help explain why leadership which suc- 
ceeds in one environment fails in another 
or why leadership which succeeds today 
may fail tomorrow? 

Fifth, if a leader, to succeed, must con- 
form to the norms of his audiences, how 
can he lead? Is he not the captive of his 
audiences? If he does only that which 


is expected of him, may he not fail to 
lead at all and merely drift, fearful of an- 
tagonizing his followers or superiors, thus 
abdicating his function as leader? If he 
strikes out and follows his own norms, 
challenging the norms of his audiences, 
may he not draw down upon himself their 
disapproval and so destroy himself? 

Sixth, and last, how does the leader 
change the norms of his audiences and 
how do his audiences change his norms? 
How fast can he go? What techniques may 
he use? If I understand Professor Bartky 
correctly, this is what he is proposing— 
that we change norms of our school teach- 
ers, administrators, and school board 
members from a pattern which elevates 
a misconception of democratic leadership 
to one which favors stronger centraliza- 
tion of power and control. How, then, 
shall we go about it? 

I have tried to suggest to you how the 
role concept of leadership both compli- 
cates and illuminates the problem of lead- 
ership. Leaders must possess not only tech- 
nical skills but also engage in a life-long 
guessing game with the members of their 
many audiences. In the light of the intri- 
cate relationships which exist between the 
leader and his audiences and of the many 
forces — psychological, biological, social, 
and cultural—which influence the evalua- 
tion of leadership and morale and which 
determine leadership success or failure, 
the wonder grows, not that so many lead- 
ers fail, but that so many succeed. 
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Coats Off to the Future: The Role of the Federal 
Office of Education 


S. V. MARTORANA 


THE OFFICE of Education, like many state 
departments of education and universi- 
ties, has been interested in the rise and 
growth of the junior college. As active 
workers in the field and persons familiar 
with the literature of the junior college, all 
of you will readily recall that one of the 
first definitive surveys of the junior col- 
leges of the nation was made by McDowell 
and published by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1919. This survey has been fre- 
quently used as a datum point from which 
the growth of junior colleges could be 
measured. It was used in this manner by 
almost all of the earlier writers in the fieid, 
including Leonard V. Koos and Walter C. 
Eells, who themselves made extensive sur- 
veys of the movement between the two 
world wars. 

Since McDowell’s nationwide survey, 
the Office of Education has produced a 
steady flow of valuable and useful infor- 
mation to describe and promote junior 
colleges. The periodic statistical reports 
of the Office have provided excellent de- 
scriptive data on the growth of junior 
colleges and now provide one of the best 
running accounts of the movement that is 
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available. I will not take the time to give 
you a rundown or present an annotated 
bibliography of these reports and writings. 
I am merely saying that if one wished to do 
so, he would not find it a difficult task to 
document the fact that the Office of Edu- 
cation has been in the forefront of pub- 
licizing, describing, and promoting the 
cause of junior colleges. In carrying out its 
historic statutory mandate “to promote 
the cause of education,” it has paid at- 
tention to the junior college as well as to 
other educational institutions of the land. 

Until relatively recently, however, the 
Office performed these functions more or 
less as a by-product of the execution of 
other services indentified more directly 
with the usual divisions of the American 
school system — elementary education, 
secondary education, and higher educa- 
tion. But in 1948 the Office of Education 
saw that proper attention and adequate 
services to the junior colleges could no 
longer be achieved in this way. That year 
there was created in the Division of High- 
er Education a position of specialist for 
junior colleges. His responsibilities were 
specifically directed to promoting and 
serving this rapidly growing segment of 
American education. 

Some of you, especially you Californ- 
ians, Texans, and Mississippians, will no 
doubt say, “Well, it was about time. We 
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had a special position for junior colleges 
in’our state departments for years.” Well, 
perhaps so, though the point could be de- 
bated on the basis of the percentage of 
time the so-called “junior college man” 
gave to the junior colleges. At any rate, 
you folks would be the exception, for even 
now there are only about 15 states which 
have in the state departments an official 
whose duties can be clearly identified as 
those of a junior college specialist. Also, 
most of the growth in this number has 
been in recent years. For example, Florida 
and Pennsylvania have relatively recently 
seen such additions. The same story is 
true of the universities. Relatively few 
have clearly assigned professors of com- 
munity or junior college education and 
the growth in these positions has been 
mainly in recent years. This past year the 
University of Michigan, Michigan State 
University, the University of Colorado, 
and the University of Illinois announced 
such positions. So, although the Office of 
Education may not have been as alert as 
it might have been to the potential of the 
junior colleges and the help they were to 
need to keep up with the growing de- 
mands for their services, it was not very 
tardy in awakening to the need. 

You might actually say that the Office 
of Education “took off its coat to the 
future” when in 1948 it announced the 
specialist for junior college position. Cer- 
tainly, the first two full-time holders of the 
position took off their coats and went to 
work with a will. Dr. William Conley and 
Dr. William Wood worked mightily to 
promote the cause of junior college edu- 
cation during the challenging seven years 
between 1948 and 1955. In those days of 
the “G. I. Bulge” and the “Korean Con- 
flict” and their respective impacts on the 
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junior colleges, these two men added sig- 
nificantly to the literature of the field. Just 
to illustrate some of their work and, 
through it, the activity of the Office of 
Education, I will remind you of the several 
bibliographies that were produced, the 
studies of adult education (in which Dr. 
Homer Kempfer, at that time another 
specialist in the Office of Education, also 
participated), the articles in School Life, 
and Bill Wood’s study of Programs of Less 
than Bachelor's Degree Length. 

But now there is a new challenge to the 
times—one fully as challenging to educa- 
tion and the junior colleges as the “G. I. 
Bulge” and the “Korean Conflict.” It is 
the challenge of a time of plenty and a 
time of scarcity—plenty of students, but 
few colleges, few teachers, few trained 
and educated workers for an expanding 
economy. In these challenging times, the 
role which the Office of Education must 
necessarily play must be fully as active and 
alert as it has been in the past. Perhaps the 
best insight into the nature of the future 
role of the Office of Education was given 
by President Eisenhower in his recent 
special message to the Congress on the 
Status of American Education. He said: 


“One fact is clear. For the States, localities, 
and public and private educational institutions 
to provide the teachers and buildings and 
equipment needed from kindergarten to col- 
lege, to provide the quality and diversity of 
training needed for all our young people, will 
require of them in the next decade the great- 
est expansion of educational opportunity in 
our history. It is a challenge they must meet. 
“State and local responsibility in education 
nurtures freedom in education, and encour- 
ages a rich diversity of initiative and enter- 
prise as well as actions best suited to local con- 
ditions. There are, however, certain underly- 
ing problems where states and communities, 
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acting independently, cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough, and where 
Federal assistance is needed. But the Federal 
role should be merely to facilitate, never to 
control, education.” 

“By providing statistics and analyses on trends 
in education, and by administering other 
services, the United States Office of Education 
performs a valuable role in helping public and 
private educational institutions better to per- 
form their tasks. 

“A significant first step was taken last year 
toward strengthening the Office of Education. 
The appropriation for the Office was in- 
creased to implement a cooperative research 
program, and to expand statistical and pro- 
fessional advisory services and studies, 

“This year I am asking for increases in funds 
for these activities because they hold such 
promise for real progress toward solving some 
of the basic and long-standing problems in 
education.” 

“Last year I appointed a Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, composed of 
distinguished educational and lay leaders to 
study and make recommendations in this 
field. The Committee’s interim report of last 
November delineates issues that should have 
the most careful attention. 

“It pointed out that much more planning 
is needed at the State level to meet current 
and future needs in education beyond the high 
school. The Congress at the past session en- 
acted Public Law 813, which authorized Fed- 
eral funds to help the States establish State 
committees on education beyond the high 
school. The funds, however, were not appro- 
priated. I recommend that the Congress now 
appropriate the full amount authorized under 
this legislation. 

“The State committees can do much to pro- 
mote discussion, define problems, and develop 
recommendations. Their recommendations, 
however, must be supplemented by detailed 
plans to meet specific needs for expansion of 
physical facilities, enlargement of faculties, 
and other adjustments which may provide 


new or different institutions. Such detailed 
planning requires the coordinated effort of 
both public and private education in each 
State—and time, personnel, and funds. 

“I recommend that the Congress amend 
Public Law 813 so as to authorize grants to 
the states of $2.5 million a year for 3 years 
for these purposes. 


So the Office of Education is taking off 
its coat to the future and rolling up its 
sleeves to help do the task ahead. How- 
ever, it is not waiting for congressional 
action on the President’s recommenda- 
tions to do this. The Office of Educa- 
tion wants to see recommendations acted 
on favorably and quickly—as all educa- 
tors do. But the resources now at hand for 
the Office of Education to use have al- 
ready been put to work to do as much as 
they can until further resources are pro- 
vided. Since these efforts are being made 
to help you in your jobs, you should be 
aware of what is being done and what is 
being planned in the Office, 

There are basically four functions that 
the Office of Education has that may be 
of interest to you in your everyday work. 
The first of these is fact-gathering, which 
involves statistical surveys and summa- 
rization of data of all kinds. Since the 
Office of Education has a nationwide 
orientation, it is admirably suited to be 
such a center for large-scale data gather- 
ing and summarization. Second is the 
function of disseminating information. 
This is a logical second step to the fact- 
finding function and explains why so 
many bulletins and reports are published 
each year by the Office of Education. 
Third, the Office is a center for special 
help and consultant service to states, lo- 
calities, and institutions (public and pri- 
vate) to help them in their educational 
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development and work. In this service, 
you have a very valuable resource in the 
Office. By keeping in touch with the Office 
of Education, you can receive a great deal 
of help from the professional specialists of 
its staff. Finally, and in a sense summing 
up all of the first three, is the function of 
promotion. The broad mandate given to 
the Office in its founding legislation was 
“to promote the cause of education.” In 
concrete terms, this is an assignment to 
each specialist to promote the cause of that 
segment of the American educational sys- 
tem in which his duties most clearly fall. 
Here are some of the things your Office 
of Education is now doing. 

Most of you are aware of the study of 
financing public two-year colleges. This 
project is intended to provide a complete 
and up-to-date picture of the sources of 
income by which public two-year colleges 
pay for the costs of operations and for 
buildings. All kinds of public two-year 
colleges are included, local public junior 
colleges, state junior colleges, technical 
institutes, off-campus centers of four-year 
degree granting colleges and universities. 
We are now beginning to process the data 
we have collected from all of the state 
agencies and from 70 per cent of the 336 
public two-year colleges. Dr. Hutchins, my 
colleague in the Office of Education who 
is Chief of the School Finance Section, 
and I would like 100 per cent representa- 
tion in this study and are doing our ut- 
most to get it. Time is of the essence, so 
if you have not yet sent in a report, do it 
now! 

There are several questions that are re- 
peatedly asked about junior colleges. Be- 
sides the one on financing, there is one on 
buildings, and here, too, the Office has a 
major project underway. The part of the 
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survey of college and university facilities 
which deals with the number of buildings 
that have been built since 1950 and how 
they have been financed is now being sum- 
marized. Dr. Hollis and Dr. Bokelman of 
the Division of Higher Education are 
heading up the project which covers all 
higher institutions, public and private. 
Part of my time is assigned to this project. 
Our plan is to publish the data on the 
junior colleges so that these institutions 
can be clearly identified and compared 
with the other higher institutions. 

In addition to these, I can report that 
the biennial review of state legislation 
affecting two-year colleges is also well 
underway. It will be the sixth report of 
this kind and will cover the legislative 
enactments of the state and territorial 
legislatures for the biennium 1956-57. 
Since this project is a joint action of the 
Office of Education and the Committee 
on Legislation of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, it is planned that 
the results of the study will appear in the 
Junior College Journal and as a publica- 
tion of the Office. 

Two other projects are at an earlier 
stage of accomplishment. The first is a 
survey of enrollments and graduates in 
programs of one to three years’ duration 
in organized occupational curriculums. 
The forms for this study should be mailed 
out within a week or two. After this year, 
it will become an annual study, reporting 
the fall enrollments in the “terminal” pro- 
grams. 

All of you know the great interest of the 
junior colleges in these terminal fields. 
Well, thanks to the interest of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers, which has cre- 
ated a special “task force” on technicians 
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and their utilization, to the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education which is 
concerned about the same subject, and to 
the energies of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
which has taken the view that all post- 
high school occupational programs ought 
to be studied, not merely those for the 
engineering technicians, the study which 
I mention is now underway. From it, we 
should get some conclusive answers as to 
how fully the junior and community col- 
leges are providing technicians and semi- 
professional personnel for the manpower 
needs of the nation. 

The second piece of work that is in its 
early stages is a round-up of research and 
development projects dealing with the 
two-year colleges. This project was 
sparked at this convention a year ago 
when a group of professors of junior col- 
lege education, state directors, and per- 
sons of similar interest and responsibilities 
met in New York City. The necessary 
clearances of the study are now being 
processed. The result should be an anno- 
tated bibliography of graduate theses, 
state surveys, and similar projects that 
we find so helpful in our work. 

You will notice that I have not men- 
tioned the Office’s Cooperative Research 
Program. This is the program by which 
the Office contracts with a university, col- 
lege, or state department of education to 
support research work which is consid- 
ered significant to the promotion of edu- 
cation and the national welfare. Projects 
for support are presented to the Office 
which, through its area of educational 
research, with the help of the profes- 
sional specialists in the Office and an out- 
side advisory committee of prominent edu- 
cators, screens these proposals. The pro- 


posals which are accepted are supported 
by grants from the contract research 
funds. 

I have not mentioned this aspect of the 
Office of Education’s work because not a 
single proposal bearing oa community- 
junior college education has been re- 
ceived. Yet a stream of projects has come 
in that bears on other fields—enough that 
as of December 31, 1956, 83 had been 
processed and recommended to the Com- 
missioner of Education as deserving sup- 
port, and 36 of these had been signed into 
contract. What has happened to the com- 
munity-junior college in this program? 
I will not try to answer the question but 
will use it to move along to the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The job ahead is a big one. At the same 
time, it is one that holds tremendous 
promise for the two-year colleges. I heard 
Dr. G. Robert Koopman, Associate Super- 
intendent in the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Michigan, say in Atlantic City 
just two weeks ago that the community 
colleges are the “life preserver for higher 
education.” No other proposition has yet 
been made, he said, which has the man- 
ageability and economy of the two-year 
college idea to handle the volume of post- 
high school education that will be called 
for in the years ahead. Judging from the 
reactions of the 200—250 school adminis- 
trators present at the meeting, they 
agreed with him. We must take our coats 
off to the future, yes, but we must all do 
this. No one of us, no one group of us, 
can rest easy in the traces without making 
harder work for everybody else. Some- 
times, we may not see that by helping the 
research man, the surveyor, the college 
professor, the field promoter, we are ac- 
tually helping to make easier the tasks of 
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administering an institution, staffing a 
program, building a shop, or getting a law 
passed. Both the individual college ad- 
ministrator and the classroom teacher 
have a very vital stake in good research, 
good facts, good promotion. The indi- 
vidual specialist who does this kind of 
professional work has a stake in good ad- 
ministration and in good classroom teach- 
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ing. We all believe in community-junior 
college education, its present service, and 
future potential. The Office of Education 
has shed its coat for the future. It stands 
ready to help you in your work. By work- 
ing together, the problems of the future 
may prove to be actually less formidable 
than they now seem. 


Engineering Drawing 
Vernon C. Watson, Sinclair College, Dayton, Ohio 


A major problem encountered in teach- 
ing engineering drawing is illustrating the 
lectures. Drawing is one subject that must 
be well illustrated and to do so by free- 
hand sketches on the chalk board requires 
more talent than some instructors possess. 
The writer solved the problem by the use 
of pre-made drawings, an opaque pro- 
jector, and sound motion pictures. 

The technique and principles to be 
illustrated were laid out in color on 10” 
x 10” cards, one card for each step in the 
sequence and, of course, the completed 
drawing. The latter card was shown first 
and the objectives of the lecture fully ex- 
plained. The remaining cards followed in 
order with appropriate remarks. The com- 
pleted drawing was shown again and 
summarizing comments made. The pro- 
jection equipment remained in the draw- 
ing room, and the students were permitted 
to review any or all of the cards at any 


time. This procedure allowed a maximum 
of concentration on, and discussion of, 
the subject matter and greatly aided in 
the students’ grasping the principles. 

The program as outlined above was 
made even more effective by the use of 
sound motion pictures which covered the 
same subject matter. The films served to 
make the subject live and effectively 
showed the proper sequences of operations 
as a draftsman would make them. 

The films alone would not be adequate 
inasmuch as they move too fast and do 
not allow the concentration and discussion 
necessary to the learning process. The 
cards also are not enough in themselves as 
they do not show the living moving se- 
quence of drafting. Combining the cards 
and the films, however, makes for a very 
effective technique in the teaching of 
engineering drawing. 
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Follow-Up Studies in Men’s Junior Colleges 


DALLAS C. BUCK 


WHEN ONE considers the junior colleges 
exclusively for men, he must realize that 
he is dealing with the smallest segment 
of this great movement. There are only 
some half a hundred of these schools, and 
the prevailing pattern among them is one 
of smallness. Their graduates are few 
when compared with those of the great 
community colleges, or even with those 
of the women’s colleges. These schools 
are, of course, mostly private colleges. 
Their lack of numbers and the relative 
smallness of their student bodies are, 
however, not a true measure of their im- 
portance in this body, either historically 
or with reference to the influence of their 
graduates, 

As preparation for this discussion it was 
my good fortune to make contact with 
all the schools in this category as listed 
by the membership directory and those 
additional ones so listed by the Office of 
Education which for one reason or an- 
other are not members of this Associ- 
ation. Whenever anyone undertakes a 
survey of any segment of our Association 
he gathers facts about it that may sur- 
prise him. The present survey is no ex- 
ception. It was to be expected that the 
men’s junior'colleges would fall into three 
main divisions: first, the schools main- 
tained and staffed by religious bodies 
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whose principal purpose is to prepare 
men for admittance to the seminaries 
where they will eventually move into the 
priesthood in the Catholic church or into 
the ministry in certain protestant 
churches; second, the technical schools 
whose principal aim is to prepare tech- 
nicians for immediate employment in 
industry, relatively few of whose gradu- 
ates undertake university education; and 
third, the group that is primarily devoted 
to a university parallel two-year general 
course. The surprise to me was that the 
first group, composed of seminaries or 
pre-seminary religious schools, is the 
largest of the three. It is very nearly a 
majority of all junior colleges for men. 
The point is that the majority of the 
men’s junior colleges are specialized 
schools that can hardly be said to serve 
the general public in the sense that has 
come to be accepted by the community 
colleges and by those private schools that 
undertake general education and univer- 
sity preparation in several fields. The 
mission of the seminary type of men’s 
junior college is specialized and obvious. 
These schools are small and highly se- 
lective. Their purpose is preparation for 
the priesthood or ministry or for admit- 
tance. to more advanced colleges whose 
purpose is the same and which are con- 
ducted by the same order; their approved 
graduates pass directly to those colleges 
with little necessity for adjustment. The 
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success of such junior colleges in this en- 
deavor is a matter of such immediate 
record that formal follow-up studies of a 
statistical nature would not appear to 
them to be a matter of great urgency. 
While some of these schools serve the 
function of general education, this pur- 
pose is secondary. As one of my cor- 
respondents pointed out, a follow-up 
study of graduates, to be valid, should be 
made in the context of the principal aims 
and purposes claimed by the school it- 
self. The studies these schools report 
indicate that from 50 to 90 per cent of 
their graduates go eventually into holy 
orders, surely a very significant contri- 
bution to the religious life of this country. 

A smaller, but increasingly important, 
group of men’s junior colleges is the 
technical schools. Some of these schools 
are quite new, coming into existence to 
meet the growing demand for technicians 
in those fields where training beyond that 
given in the high schools is essential and 
where the demand is so great that it can- 
not be filled by the relatively few de- 
gree-trained individuals in the field. Some 
of these schools have prepared interest- 
ing studies of their graduates. They gen- 
erally deal, quite naturally, with the em- 
ployment status of their former students. 
Since the principal purpose of these 
schools is to prepare students for im- 
mediate technical employment, a survey 
of their alumni to determine their accept- 
ance in the technical fields is the most 
valid follow-up possible for them. I shall 
mention two of these surveys called to 
my attention by the schools in question. 

One study is a follow-up of 640 grad- 
uates of a technical institute, covering 
only those who completed the two-year 
curriculum from 1951 through 1955, It 


is interesting to note that of these 640 
only 40 are full-time students in higher 
education, suggesting the tremendous de- 
mand for their acquired skills in well- 
paid technical pursuits. Some 85 are in 
the armed forces. It appears that only 26 
of these men are in non-technical po- 
sitions and six are unemployed. The great 
majority are scattered among 40 techni- 
cal job classifications. This survey was 
carried on by the questionnaire method. 
There were some 1,300 graduates during 
this five-year period and only 50 per cent 
replied. The questionnaire method has 
certain inherent difficulties, as we all 
know. A 50 per cent response is good, but 
in this type of study it is not nearly good 
enough to permit the drawing of con- 
clusions or the stating of generalizations. 
Nor did the institute attempt to draw any 
conclusion at all; it merely stated the case 
as it stood. 

The point I want to make here deals 
with the great difficulties involved in the 
study of former students who are no 
longer enrolled in any college. No valid 
conclusions can be drawn concerning our 
success in preparing men for careers or 
for satisfactory life adjustment of any 
type unless we can make studies that are 
virtually all-inclusive. We have all read 
studies made by four-year colleges which 
were carried on by the questionnaire 
method in which only a fraction of the 
graduates replied and from which sweep- 
ing conclusions were drawn. Such con- 
clusions are simply not valid. Any student 
would wonder why 30, 40, or 50 per cent 
of the alumni either neglected or did not 
want to reply. Many of us in the private 
school field maintain staff members whose 
principal purpose is to keep alumni rec- 
ords and information constantly up-to- 
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date. Yet it is virtually impossible to get 
adequate personal information that 
would be truly usable in a valid sta- 
tistical survey without great expense. 
Even a complete survey in a limited area 
is extremely difficult. For example, the 
small school with which I am connected 
thought it desirable to make a complete 
study of the participation of our former 
students in the armed forces during 
World War II. This involved only 2,000 
known participants. We kept one person 
constantly on the job for two years, and 
12 years later we are still dissatisfied with 
the validity of the study and are still mak- 
ing corrections. It would appear that in 
such studies the community colleges have 
a better opportunity to obtain usable sta- 
tistics, since the majority of their gradu- 
ates either live and work in the commun- 
ity, or they have family connections there 
who can furnish the vital information 
necessary to make really valid conclusions 
possible for a majority of their graduates. 
I am sure that our own case is represen- 
tative of the problem faced by most pri- 
vate colleges. Fewer than 20 per cent of 
our present students have ever resided 
in our home state. They come from nearly 
every state, and nearly a fifth are natives 
of foreign countries. Three per cent live 
in our own home town. If anyone is to 
make a complete and valid occupational 
study of our graduates, which means 
_ practically complete coverage, it will not 
be I. 

One fine technical institute has a prac- 
tically complete occupational study of its 
graduates. This school was established in 
1953; hence, it has had only two graduat- 
ing classes. The survey covers initial 
placement, giving name of student, job 
title, employer, and starting stalary. The 


information covers the great majority of 
graduates. Out of 271 graduates, records 
are incomplete for only 24. Such a study 
is possible for very recent graduates 
where the school maintains a placement 
office in which practically all are ex- 
pected to register. It is interesting again 
that only 12 of these 271 very recent 
graduates are in the armed forces, And 
we might add that many teachers would 
find a great deal to think about while 
checking the salaries paid to these two- 
year technical graduates at the beginner’s 
level in industry. In many instances they 
exceed the beginning salaries paid mas- 
ter’s degree teachers in our schools. 

The third group of men’s junior colleges 
is the one which offers general education 
and the traditional university parallel two- 
year course. As has been pointed out, this 
group is in the minority among men’s 
junior colleges; indeed, the military 
schools comprise the majority of these col- 
leges. 

Among this group there were no pub- 
lished studies reported that are at all 
current, but nearly all of us have made 
our own unpublished studies that cover 
approximately the same material. There 
are a few surveys under way which may 
well be published in the near future. We 
do feel the need of complete and valid 
career studies of all our graduates which 
would show accurate statistical evidence 
of the percentage who completed univer- 
sity degrees, their occupational and career 
histories. For the reasons that have been 
already discussed, most of us feel that such 
studies that would be complete enough to 
be valid for publication and for statistical 
conclusions would be extremely difficult to 
undertake in our present situations. Our 
graduates and former students are simply 
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too far away. When the questionnaire 
method has been used we have found that 
we draw too many blanks. In our own 
case we tried this sort of study on one small 
class that graduated in the early thirties. 
The questionnaire did part of the job, but 
we wanted to be thorough. We followed 
the students through universities and 
found, of course, that this was the easiest 
part of the job but not as simple as it 
might sound. If one graduated from West 
Point it was not safe to assume that his 
schooling was completed; he might five 
years later be at Purdue completing a 
master’s degree. Men are notoriously poor 
letter-writers except in business matters. 
We wanted marital and family informa- 
tion and career statistics as well as ma- 
terial on their educational record, and we 
wanted it as complete as possible. We 
found all this extremely difficult to ob- 
tain because of distance and the reluct- 
ance of men to give personal information. 

But, as already mentioned, practically 
all of us in this last group do make our 
own studies relating to the success of our 
graduates and transfer students in the 
universities. These differ among the vari- 
ous schools in the group, and they may 
even vary in any one school in different 
years. Hence, they are not susceptible to 
publication as a group project. However, 
the pattern is fairly consistent. 

Let me say here that we as a group feel 
that the need for a national study of the 
university success of junior college grad- 
uates who have taken either the college 
parallel course, general education, or 
terminal work is critical and pressing. The 
great studies undertaken years ago were 
of primary importance to us to know how 
these affect our students and prospective 
transfers. We are sending our graduates 


into colleges that are very different indeed 
from those we attended in more easy-go- 
ing years. The public is being made aware 
of the problems by a deluge of public an- 
nouncements. The article that appeared 
recently in Time states the case fairly ac- 
curately. Enrollments are over the three 
million mark. Forty per cent of high 
school graduates are entering college. The 
students who have given the colleges their 
greatest enrollment in history were born 
between 1935 and 1938, when the birth- 
rate was 25 per cent below what once had 
been considered normal. And now in the 
eighth grade is the vanguard of the great- 
est flood of prospective students in history. 
Within a few years college enrollment 
must rise to over five million to take care 
of students we can definitely count, even 
if there is no further increase in the rate 
of college-going. We know that this situa- 
tion will have its effect also upon the jun- 
ior college enrollment which will not be 
altogether unwelcome, but we are at 
present interested in the effect this situa- 
tion is having on our college-bound grad- 
uates. The university atmosphere is in- 
deed different from the one we used to 
know; it is getting more different every 
semester; and it will continue to change 
for as long as most of us live. The reaction 
of many universities to the problem of 
overcrowding is simply to batten down the 
hatches and to become more and more 
selective. It is hard to blame them. They 
can build more buildings, but for reasons 
we all know every university already has 
critical problems relating to obtaining and 
keeping enough competent faculty mem- 
bers to cope with the students they now 
have. When even a state university in- 
creases its requirements for entering fresh- 
men so that it will accept only those with 
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a “B” average, how will that affect the 
competitive situation of junior college 
graduates entering the junior year at such 
a school so long as we junior colleges pur- 
sue a fairly non-selective policy? Our 
group feels that we critically need such 
follow-up studies on a nationwide and 
continuing basis. 

The men’s junior colleges in this third 
group have been making and will con- 
tinue to make such studies of our latest 
graduates. Most of us accept any boy we 
feel we can help. We find that nearly 90 
per cent of our graduates wish to continue 
their education. These facts highlight the 
need of proper guidance in college selec- 
tion and the need of up-to-date informa- 
tion to base it on. If we accepted only 
superior students, we would have little 
need of such studies, nor would we be en- 
titled to much credit for a superior stu- 
dent’s record after he left us. Those of us 
who maintain college preparatory secon- 
dary schools as a part of our institutions, 
and several of us do, have been aware of 
the sharp tightening of entrance require- 
ments all over the country. In the midwest 
we have seen a much greater reliance on 
the college entrance examination board 
tests than ever before. This situation is to 
be welcomed, for it will result in much 
more serious attention to business in all 
schools. 

Our studies of the records of the college 
transfer student indicate a gradual tight- 
ening of the competitive situation ever 
since 1950. We keep complete records 
of the first semester grades of all our 
graduates as well as of our freshmen who 
transfer at the end of the first year. Our 
records for the later semesters are incom- 


plete but adequate to reveal the trend. 
The immediacy of the problem leads us to 


put major importance on those first semes- 
ter grades, for they arrive while we still 
have this year’s graduates with us. We can 
counsel and guide them with the most 
recent information at hand. Our drop-out 
of freshmen is minute. Practically all who 
do not return for the second year have 
transferred to the university at that time 
rather than waiting until the end of the 
second year. Many of these transfers are 
wise, for we cannot possibly parallel all 
university curriculums for the full two 
years. It is a matter of some interest and 
satisfaction to us that those who stay for 
the two years do better at the university 
than those who do not. Since 1950 the 
graduates have consistently averaged 195 
per cent more satisfactory university 
zrades than those who transferred at the 
end of the first year. A study like that, you 
see, has guidance values, but it also has 
other values as well. Since 1950, however, 
the percentage of satisfactory grades by 
our transfers has declined. Since our test- 
ing service shows that the quality of our 
students has remained relatively constant, 
we feel that this indicates an _ ever- 
toughening competitive situation. 

Our group feels that this sort of study by 
each school of its own graduates is abso- 
lutely essential for two reasons: self-study 
and self-criticism of the school, its purpose, 
and its progress, and for necessary guidance 
purposes. To these ends, each study in- 
cludes several items. One of these is the 
percentage of inferior grades received ar- 
ranged according to the several depart- 
ments of the school. Where the percentage 
of such grades is low, we can be reasonably 
sure that we are doing good work in that 
department; where it is consistently high, 
we know that the department needs care- 
ful study of its methods and personnel. We 
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break our study down by the colleges to 


which we have sent our graduates, listing 
the grades received from those colleges by 
the quartiles of our graduating class to 
which the student belonged. We can over- 
look the top quartile, for we know how 
they will do in any college as a group. By 
the same token, we can pretty well disre- 
gard the bottom quartile, for if they did in- 
ferior work for us, only a miracle is going 
to change that situation once they have 
moved on to the senior institution. The 
middle quartiles hold our particular at- 
tention. It is quite common to observe 
that the representatives of the third quar- 
tile in similar curriculums at different col- 
leges receive grades that are quite different 
in trend. Matched groups at different 
schools may do consistently average work 
at one, and consistently inferior work at 
another. In our group of schools, such in- 
formation is vitally important for the 
guidance of average students. 

Since our group sends 90 per cent of its 
graduates on to other colleges and univer- 
sities, follow-up studies must stress college 
records, for we must justify our very ex- 
istence on the basis of the principal pur- 
pose that we serve. We occasionally make 
spot studies for other purposes. For ex- 
ample, recently there was a flurry of 
rumors among the students about the 
transfer of junior college credits. To set- 
tle that matter with visible proof, we wrote 
to every one of the 27 colleges to whom 
our graduates had gone the preceding year 
for transcripts showing the hours accepted 


in each case. All the colleges cooperated, 
and it was possible to show from the offi- 
cial records that in every case except one 
the hours accepted by the colleges were 
greater than the hours we had counted 
toward the A.A. degree. That oddity was 
occasioned by the fact that we do not 
count any hours in military science toward 
our degree, but practically every senior col- 
lege now does. That section has become a 
regular part of our recurring studies, for 
it has amazingly soothing effects, particu- 
larly upon parents, many of whom know 
remarkably little about junior colleges. 

In general, this segment of the junior 
college movement, the men’s junior col- 
leges, has produced little in the way of 
published follow-up studies. But there are 
those among us who constantly use our own 
unpublished studies. We feel that follow- 
up studies of the college transfer are of in- 
creasing importance, given the present 
and future circumstances of the senior col- 
leges, and that they should be an early 
order of business on the national level. 
We feel that they should be continuing 
and current and that they should be or- 
ganized so as to serve best the primary 
purposes of college guidance and of self 
criticism. 

We give all honor to our outstanding 
graduates of the past, but if in truth the 
future belongs in large measure to the 
junior colleges, then our primary interest 
in follow-up studies should be in the way 
they may guide us into that future. 
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Coats Off to the Future—State Office of Public 
Instruction 


D. GRANT MORRISON 


WHY SHOULD a state office of public in- 
struction take off its coat? Are other state 
offices taking off their coats? 

First, before we get “our coats off” to 
do a job, it might be well to.see what that 
job is. Whether a state consultant, direc- 
tor, or supervisor is employed by a com- 
mission, a state superintendent of public 
instruction, or a state board (as in my 
case) is not too iunportant. The important 
thing is: What is the job? 

The job of the state consultant is not: 


A routine job in which the hours are 8:00 to 
5:00 and the main duties are answering cor- 
respondence, such as “Where can I find a 
course in beauty culture?” 

An inspector’s job in which the first duty is 
to discover by questionnaire, report form, or 
visitation the type of detergent used by the 
caretaker or the average age of unmarried 
women teachers. 

A position in which the director can allow 
himself to become completely immersed in 
statistics that are merely incidental to the type 
of educational services offered. 

A job mainly concerned with public relations. 
A director could spend all his time improving 
relationships with various organizations, insti- 
tutions, and agencies. He could attend every 
related conference in the state and make 20 


D. GRANT MORRISON is Director of Junior 
College Education, Washington State Board of 
Education. 


excellent speeches a month and still miss en- 
tirely the real challenge of this job. 


What are the main parts of a “coats off” 
job for state director of junior colleges? 

The most important responsibility of a 
state consultant is in the area of leader- 
ship. When the state supplies one-half or 
more of the necessary finances, it is often 
assumed that the state should have con- 
trol. Leadership and control are not syn- 
onymous. The state consultant should not 
exert control with a big stick but through 
the exercise of his leadership function. 
Four of the many ways in which this may 
be accomplished are: 


Interpreting to junior colleges their rights, 
responsibilities, and obligations as defined 
under the laws of the state and the regulations 
of the controlling agency. 

Assisting junior colleges, individually and 
collectively, in reaching agreement on their 
educational role. 

Prompting junior colleges to discover the 
unique needs of their areas rather than struc- 
turing all junior colleges into the same cur- 
ricular pattern. 

Helping each junior college to see that its 
ultimate success is determined by its ability to 
meet the educational needs of its own com- 
munity. 


Another important part of a state con- 
sultant’s responsibility is in-service work 
with junior college staffs. The reference 
here, though, is not to the usual type of 
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in-service work. In a junior college there 
are many types of teachers. There are 
those who start in junior college work 
after successful high school teaching 
who have a master’s or higher degree in 
their main teaching field. There are some 
who have been brilliant students in col- 
lege, who have become laboratory assis- 
tants while working on their master’s de- 
gree and have gone directly into junior 
college work with little or no teaching ex- 
perience. Some have little academic train- 
ing, possibly a year or two in college, but 
have had several years of technical ex- 
perience or other qualifications for teach- 
ing.in a specific field. There are some 
older instructors who have retired from a 
senior institution with a distinguished ca- 
reer of teaching and writing and who 
wish to teach one hour a day in their own 
field. Other people, because of special ap- 
titudes, interests and experience, are do- 
ing an especially fine job in the evening 
division of the junior college. Each of 
these types constitutes a valued part of the 
staff. 

The state coordinator has a major re- 
sponsibility for assisting the administra- 
tion of each college to provide the climate 
in which the staff can become one with a 
unified purpose, can understand the en- 
tire program, and have respect for all 
other members of the staff and an appre- 
ciation of their importance. Conferences 
and staff and committee meetings are 
valuable, but it is not until each teacher is 
willing to say, “What more do I need to 
become really effective?”, that progress 
can be made. 

The state coordinator has possibly three 
major functions in planning for the fu- 
ture: 
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1. To encourage districts to organize lay and 
professional committees to examine the 
following points in the following sequence: 
The purpose of the junior college. 

The post-high school educational needs of 
the district. 
The curriculum needed to meet these 
needs. 
Proper housing of the curriculum, 
Planning and building needed facilities. 
. To develop guides for planning so that the 
role of the architect, the administrator, the 
staff, and the lay person will be clearly 
defined and each will work in the area 
of his greatest competence. These guides 
should include specific questions, the dis- 
cussion of which has provided valuable 
answers in planning adequate building 
elsewhere. 
. To organize statewide committees to study 
the junior college and its program. Likely 
this stage should come first. 


In Washington we are just getting to it 
now after junior colleges have been in 
operation for over 30 years. Each state 
will have its own plan. Here’s what we 
are trying to do: 


Include on our committee representatives of 
all agencies and institutions having major re- 
sponsibility for post-high school education. 
Define the purpose of the study to include: 
Services now being offered. 
The role of the junior college in the next 
five to ten years. 
Suggestions for improvement in the orderly 
development of junior colleges in this state. 


Another vital part of the state coor- 
dinator’s “coats off’ operation could be 
classified as communications and advise- 
ment. In performing this function he 
must: 

1. Provide the information and encour- 
age businessmen, legislators, and others to 
write articles on such subjects as “The 
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Role of the Junior College in this Com- 


munity.” 

2. Serve on committees on higher edu- 
cation, adult education, aging, and civil 
defense and indicate how junior colleges 
can serve the purposes of these groups. 

3. Encourage districts to study and re- 
port on such subjects as “Has Our Junior 
College Made a Difference in Our Com- 
munity?” 

4. Work with the legislature continually 
to insure that bills relating to junior col- 
leges are needed, will assist junior colleges 
in doing a more adequate job, and will 
give junior colleges the security they need. 

5. Maintain a close liaison with senior 
colleges, both public and private, to insure 
that transfer relationships are improved, 
standards are maintained, and that the 
senior institutions fully realize the poten- 
tial of junior colleges. 

6. Encourage the continued use of local 
committees in specific technical and voca- 
tional fields to insure that the junior col- 
lege is offering the type of program needed 
and that each program is evaluated fre- 
quently by those who helped set it up. In 
no other way can a flexible, adequate pro- 
gram be provided. 

There are many other parts of this job 
which might be emphasized. One is co- 
ordination and cooperation. For example, 
a state coordinator should work closely 
with universities and colleges in: 


Recommending to colleges of education the 
need for courses, seminars, and projects in the 
junior college field, especially in curriculum 
building, educational psychology, administra- 
tion, finances, and planning facilities. 

Encouraging graduate departments of col- 
leges to recommend for theses and projects 
specific problems meriting attention in the 
junior college field. This year in Washington 
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we have more masters’ and doctoral theses 
under way on phases of the junior college than 
we totaled in the past 30 years. 

Assisting in the development of an effective 
plan for the prompt evaluation of junior col- 
lege credits, not only in terms of general ac- 
ceptance, but in their applicability to meeting 
prerequisite requirements for specific majors. 


In conclusion I would certainly agree 
that the state board of education and 
state educational department must use 
the “coats off” approach in the future in 
facing the challenge of providing post- 
high school education to all those who can 
benefit by it. It has well been said that 
without a system of public junior colleges 
50 per cent of the high school’s senior class 
would be denied an opportunity for fur- 
ther education. Junior college enroll- 
ments will likely double within the next 
10 years. We cannot do the job if we are 
merely to sit and wait. Let us not be so 
interested in trivialities that we don’t hear 
the gun. This is not merely a time to think 
of “coats off’; this is a time to think of 
breaking all previous records not for per- 
sonal glory, not for the junior college, but 
for the boys and girls of our great land. 

Many speeches have been made on the 
“Fabulous Future.” The future of this 
country can be fabulous, and it will be 
fabulous, if we insure that we do not waste 
our human resources by denying educa- 
tion and training to any who can benefit 
from added opportunities. 

Your junior colleges have a strategic 
position in this process of conservation. 
Your state department of education al- 
ready has its “coat off” to assist in doing 
the job. It can’t be done by one agency 
alone. Don’t offer to hold our coats. Get 
yours off, too, and let’s do this job to- 
gether. 


~ 
-~ 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


RESOLUTION I 


Wuereas the Honorable Henry Al- 
dous Dixon, Member of Congress of the 
United States, did on March 4, 1957, de- 
liver the first full-length address on 
American Junior Colleges before the 
House of Representatives calling the at- 
tention of the Nation to the services in 
higher education being performed by 
these junior colleges, and 

Wuereas Congressman Dixon in said 
address stated that he will introduce a 
bill in Congress to appropriate $2,500,- 
000.00 to be matched by an equal amount 
by the various states for state studies in 
higher education, and 

Wuereas such studies should help to 
provide a better understanding among 
all Americans of the importance of the 
Junior College in the proper plan for 
American Higher Education ; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
does express its appreciation to Congress- 
man Dixon for his continued interest in 
Junior Colleges and that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges approves 
the proposed legislation to provide for 
state studies of higher education. 

M. F. Griffith 


RESOLUTION II 


Wuereas the Members of the North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges and 
particularly Weber College, Snow Col- 
lege, Carbon College and Dixie Junior 
College have capably served as hosts to 


all the members of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges and their friends, 
and 

Wuere<as the said hosts have arranged 
to provide us with superior news cover- 
age and hotel facilities, and 

Wuereas the Administration and fac- 
ulty of Weber College extended them- 
selves far beyond the normal call of duty 
in arranging for a special investigative 
study of their pilot two-year professional 
nurses Course ; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges extend their heartfelt 
gratitude and appreciation to our hosts. 

James M. Starr 


RESOLUTION III 

Wuereas the critical need for nurses 
still exists and will exist for many years, 
and 

WuereEAs the five-year experimental 
pilot study in two-year nurse training 
will be completed as of July 1, 1957, with 
results indicating the soundness of the 
program ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
those junior colleges with adequate re- 
sources available for nurse education be 
encouraged, with the cooperation of ap- 
propriate agencies, to inaugurate the 
two-year nursing curriculum. 

Don Deyo 


RESOLUTION IV 


Wuereas the junior colleges of the 
United States will be called upon to pro- 
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vide greatly increased services in the 
critical times ahead, and 

WuerEas the junior and community 
college Specialist of the Division of 
Higher Education of the United States 
Office of Education now renders much 
assistance in research, field service and 
information; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
we express our gratitude and appreci- 
ation for present and past services of the 
office and call upon it to continue and 
expand these services to junior colleges. 


Don Deyo 


RESOLUTION V 


Wuereas H.R. 32486 was introduced 
by Mr. Rhodes of Arizona, a member of 
the 85th Congress, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
January 17, 1957, and 

Wuereas this bill provides the in- 
clusion of non-profit junior colleges 
among the institutions eligible to par- 
ticipate in the National School Lunch 
Program; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the American Association of Junior Col- 


leges commend Mr. Rhodes for the in- 


troduction of this bill, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this As- 
sociation urge the passage of this bill. 
Jim Browning, 
Legislative Committee 


RESOLUTION VI 
WuerEAs the President’s Committee on 


Education Beyond the High School in its 
“First Interim Report to the President” 
recognized the important role of the junior 
colleges in the field of higher education in 
the United States, and 

Wuereas the final report of this com- 
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mittee will greatly influence the future 
pattern of higher education in this coun- 
try; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges commend the committee for its 
recognition of the important role of the 
Junior Colleges in Education beyond the 
High School and urge that the committee 
continue to give full recognition to the 
increasingly important role junior colleges 
are playing and will play in offering edu- 
cational opportunities to the youth of our 
country, and be it further resolved: 

THAT provision be made for adequate 
representation of junior college personnel 
in the several regional conferences. 

W. P. Miller 
Jim Browning 


RESOLUTION VII 


Wuereas Senator Clifford P. Case of 
New Jersey has announced that he plans 
to introduce a bill that would provide 
substantial federal aid for the construction 
of junior college facilities, and 

Wuereas the rapid increase of youth of 
college age is creating a serious problem 
of providing sufficient college facilities; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges commend Senator Case for his recog- 
nition of this national need, encourage 
him to prepare and submit to Congress a 
bill to assist in the solution of this problem. 

Lynn Sheller 
Legislative Committee 


RESOLUTION VIII 


WuerEAS Senate Bill 1298 by Senator 
Lister Hill has been introduced into the 
85th Congress to establish area vocational 
schools of less than college grade, and 
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WHEREAS it appears that junior col- 
leges are not included as participants of 
this bill, and 

WuHereEAs one of the primary purposes 
of junior colleges is to offer vocational 
education for the training and retraining 
of technicians in skilled occupations, and 

WHEREAS the establishment of a system 
of area vocational schools as provided in 


this bill would appear to duplicate the 


function of the junior colleges, compete 
wastefully with existing ones, and result 
in a needless expenditure of public funds, 
and 

WHEREAS vocational education should 
be accompanied by the opportunity for 
such general education as will help young 
people to achieve an adequate sense of 
values and enable them to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a democ- 
racy ; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, as the 
conviction of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, that this bill be so 
amended that its purpose of “training and 
retraining . . . technicians and skilled 
workers in industry and agriculture,” 
wherever possible, shall be accomplished 
through aid to the existing junior colleges 
of the nation and through the encourage- 
ment, where none exist, of new junior col- 
leges by such financial aid as may be made 
available. 


RESOLUTION IX 


WHereas H.R. Bill 4290, 85th Session 
of Congress, intended to encourage exten- 
sion education in Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, may inadvertently en- 
courage the establishment of systems of 
off-campus university centers in the states, 
and 

WHEREAS such systems would tend to 
discourage or preclude the formation of 
junior colleges without providing the 
broad educational services usually offered 
by junior colleges, and 

WHEREAS such university extension 
services are likely to be dominated by a 
university point of view and lack the ex- 
perimental approach and adaptability to 
local needs that typically characterize 
junior colleges ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges opposes H.R. Bill 4290 as now 
written. 

We recommend that it be amended to 
provide upper-division and graduate 
classes only. 

Committee 
M. F. Griffith, Chairman 
Thomas Spencer 
James M. Starr 
Donald E. Deyo 
H. W Schaughency 
Merlin Eisenbise 


i 
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Junior Colleges in Japan 


Editor, Junior College Journal: 


The November, 1956, issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science is devoted al- 
most entirely to “Japan Since Recovery of 
Independence” with 18 articles by Jap- 
anese and American authors on various 
phases of economic, political, and social 
development since the close of the Ameri- 
can Occupation. 

One of the articles in which I was 
chiefly interested is “The Aftermath of 
Educational Reform” by Daishiro Hi- 
daka, now professor of education at the 
new International Christian University, 
Tokyo, and director of its Institute of 
Educational Research and Services. When 
I went to Japan in 1947 as adviser on 
higher education, Mr. Hidaka was di- 
rector of the School Education Bureau of 
the Japanese Ministry of Education 
which had major responsibility for the re- 
organization of the Japanese educational 
system. I had occasion to:work with him 
and with members of his staff very closely 
and to appreciate his educational leader- 
ship and sound judgment. He is the au- 
thor of a book published in 1954 whose 
Japanese title may be translated as The 
Way Toward Educational Reform. 

In his comprehensive and penetrating 
treatment of the whole field of education 
in his article in the Annals, Mr. Hidaka 
devotes three paragraphs to the develop- 
ment of the junior college in Japan and 
to its present status. This supplements, 
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and to a considerable extent corroborates, 
some of the conclusions stated in my 
article, “Junior College Developments in 
Japan,” published in the Junior College 
Journal, September, 1951. Journal read- 
ers may be interested in a copy of these 
paragraphs from Mr. Hidaka’s discussion. 

“The Aftermath of Educational Re- 
form” by Daishiro Hidaka in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 308, pp. 140-155, 
November, 1956. 

“Both the Ministry of Education and 
many Japanese had repeatedly requested 
SCAP to give practical attention to the 
problem of establishing a junior college 
system first. SCAP did not readily agree. 
Not until after the examination and certi- 
fication of daigaku (universities) in 1949 
did SCAP consent to inauguration of the 
junior college system in 1950. Had the 
process been reversed, many an old-system 
higher school or technical college could 
have smoothly switched to being a junior 
college instead of attempting, very in- 
effectively, to offer quality education at 
the university level. 

“This situation was predictable, for in- 
stitutions which might have become 
junior colleges were faced with a crisis: 
either they had to achieve daigaku status 
or their future was ruined. A number 
were certified as universities only by the 
most lenient application of the required 
standards. In short, it is generally agreed 
in 1956 that the new-system universities 
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by and large are still inferior to the old 
ones. They represent a raised standard, 
however, when compared to the former 
higher schools and technical colleges, for 
education is extended by one year and the 
teaching staff and equipment more or less 
improved. 

“The junior college system was estab- 
lished to fill the gap between the high 
school and the four-year college, and es- 
pecially to improve education for women, 
which had been considerably retarded. 
Because of the complicated problems pre- 
viously referred to, the system was agreed 
upon, though with difficulty, in June, 
1949, and launched in 1950 with 17 state, 
41 public, and 193 private junior colleges. 
Of these, 115 were coeducational, 11 for 


women, and 25 for men only. In 1955, 
there were 266 junior colleges, students 
numbered 77,960 and the regular teach- 
ers totaled 5,525. Junior colleges, like the 
universities, require certification by the 
University Charter Committee. Qualifi- 
cations are almost the same as for a four- 
year college, even as to teaching and en- 
trance requirements. The curricula are 
arranged to permit its graduates to pro- 
ceed to the four-year course, if desired. 
Although the junior college seems to con- 
tribute toward democratizing education 
by extending opportunities, there has 
been much argument since 1952 for and 
against its retention in the new system.” 
WaLTER Crossy EELLS 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 
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Salaries of Junior College Teachers and 
_ Administrators in the United States 
for 1956-57 


C. C. COLVERT 


THIS STUDY was made at the request of 
the Administration and Instruction Com- 
mittees of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. A blank form was sent 
to all the junior colleges listed in the 1956 
Junior College Directory. The data were 
not used from lower divisions of senior 
colleges and certain church-related col- 
leges in which the instructors did not re- 
ceive any monetary remuneration. Several 
colleges reported too late to be included 


but were considered as available for the 
study. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS 

The information in Table I gives the 
number and per cent of the available jun- 
ior colleges used in this study. From 50.0 
to 85.7 per cent of the public junior col- 
leges in each of the regional accrediting 
associations (61.5 per cent of the total) 
sent in usable returns; 40.0 to 66.7 per 


TABLE I 


The Number of Public and Private Junior Colleges by Regions Available and the 
Number and Per Cent Used for the Study 


Region Number Number Per Cent 
and Control Available Used Used 
Public 
Middle States 27 11 46.7 
2 | 50.0 
93 54 58.0 
21 18 85.7 
70 43 61.4 
57 39 75.6 
All Regions 270 166 61.5 
Private 
27 11 46.7 
19 8 42.1 
2 | 50.0 
95 38 40.0 
Western ............ 5 2 40.0 
Al Regions ............... 190 88 46.3 


‘ 
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TABLE II 


The Median and Range in Salaries of Junior College Teachers in the United States for 
Nine Months According to Academic Degrees by Amount, Regions, and Control 


Number Median Lowest Highest 


Public 
(Doctor’s Degree) 
Middle States 
New England 
North Central 
Northwest 


All Regions 


Private 
Middle States 
New England 
North Central 
Northwest 
Western 

All Regions 


Public 
Middle States 
New England 
North Central ..... 
Northwest 
Southern 
Western 

All Regions 


Private 
New England 
Northwest 
Southern _ 
Western 


(Master’s Degree) 

Public 

Middle States 

New England 

North Central 

Northwest . 

Southern 

All Regions ..................... 


$4,670 $9,000 
3,950 8,335 
3,950 6,830 
5,535 3,050 7,550 
7,675 4,310 8,270 
6,611 3,050 9,000 
4,313 3,590 6,470 
5,030 3,950 7,010 
4,950 3,050 6,470 
3,095 3,050 3,590 
4,238 2,330 7,010 
(Master’s +- 30 Semester Hours) 
PE 6,223 4,490 9,000 
5,377 4,130 9,000 
6,305 4,490 8,270 
Le 5,898 2,870 9,000 
16 4,355 3,050 5,570 
6 4,940 3,770 6,290 
73 4,475 2,510 6,290 
97 3,802 2,150 6,830 
14 2,825 2,690 3,410 
207 3,977 2,150 6,830 
3,950 9,000 
,400 3,770 6,290 
,122 3,418 8,335 
,869 3,590 7,370 
2,510 8,090 
,382 4,310 8,270 
| ,268 2,510 9,000 
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TABLE 1 (Continued ) 


Number Median Lowest Highest 
Private 
Middle States 67 4,466 2,510 7,190 
New England 99 4,170 2,870 6,470 
North Central 193 4,204 2,150 6,290 
Northwest 12 4,940 3,950 6,470 
Southern _..... 376 3,468 1,970 6,650 
Western ................ m 9 2,623 2,510 2,690 
All Regions ........ ‘ 756 3,935 1,970 7,190 
(Bachelor’s Degree) 
Public 
Middle States 120 5,009 3,050 9,000 
North Central .... 199 4,488 2,150 8,335 
Northwest ....... 139 4,260 1,970 6,470 
Te 186 3,663 2,510 7,010 
474 5,876 3,950 8,290 
1,118 5,017 1,970 9,000 
Private 
Middle States ............... ecatiidamtacatltis 47 3,955 2,150 7,010 
4,400 3,950 4,850 
Southern ...................... 133 3,140 1,970 5,750 
11 5,930 2,510 8,270 
All Regions 352 3,676 1,970 8,270 
(No Degree) 
Public 
Middle States ...................... 35 4,940 3,950 9,000 
North Central __. 4.805 2,330 7,910 
Northwest ......................- 82 4,884 3,770 6,650 
26 4,400 2,510 6,830 
Western ....... 48 5,930 3,950 8,090 
208 4,820 2,330 9,000 
Private 
Middle States ......... 11 3,995 2,690 5,930 
13 3,705 2,690 5,750 
Southern ........ 15 3,635 1,970 5,750 
All Regions . 54 3,860 1,970 6,110 
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cent of the private junior colleges (46.3 
per cent of the total) in the six regions 
returned usable blanks. 

The median and range in salaries for 
nine months for junior college teachers in 
the United States and by region and con- 
trol according to academic degrees are 
given in Table II. Salaries of teachers 
were distributed at $180 intervals and 
for administrators at $400 intervals. For 
the ranges, the mid-points of the inter- 
vals were used, First, with some excep- 
tions, median salaries increased in each 
region for the public and private junior 
colleges as the degree of training in- 
creased; that is, those teachers with a 
master’s degree plus 30 semester hours 
receive a higher salary than those with 
only a master’s degree. Those with a doc- 
tor’s degree receive the highest salaries. 
In many cases, however, teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree or “no degree” were 
paid a higher salary than those with 


higher degrees, such as those with the 
master’s or master’s plus 30 hours. These 
teachers are, for the most part, in the 
terminal vocational or technical fields. 
Second, in the public junior colleges the 
teachers in the Western region received 
the highest median salaries, and those in 
the Southern region received the lowest. 
For the doctor’s degree, there was only 
one dollar difference in the median sal- 
aries for the Northwest region and the 
Southern region. The highest ranges in 
salaries were also found in the Western 
region. 

In the private junior colleges those 
teachers with a master’s degree or above 
had increasingly larger salaries as the 
type of degree increased (see Table III). 
The Northwest region had the highest 
median salary of the six regions for the 
doctor’s and master’s degrees. The New 
England region had the highest median 
salary for the master’s plus 30 hours. For 


TABLE III 


Median Annual Salaries for Nine Months of Juntor College Teachers in the United 
States, 1956-57, by Region, Type of Control and Degrees 


Doctor's Master's Plus 


Region and Type 
of Control Degree 30 Sem. Hrs. 


Bachelor's No 
ee 


Master's 
Degree 


Public 
Middle States 
New England _ 
North Central 
Northwest 
Southern 
Western _ 

All Regions 

Private 
Middle States 
New England 
North Central 
Northwest 
Southern 
Western 

All Regions 


$5,441 $6,223 


5,901 
5,377 
4,587 


$5,009 $4,946 


4,488 
4,260 
3,663 


| 85312 $5,355 
5,300 ——- 4,400 —— 4,850 

6853 5,122 4,805 5,352 

— 4,869 4,884 4,992 

5,535 4,587 4,400 4,485 

_.. 7,675 6,305 6,382 5,786 5,930 6,422 

6,611 5,898 5,268 5,017 4,820 5,405 

_. 4,513 4,355 4,466 3,955 3,995 4,170 

_.. 5,030 4,940 4,170 3,860 3,860 4,074 

.... 4,950 4,475 4,204 3,585 3,705 4,130 

_... 5,840 4,760 4,940 4,400 4,850 4,880 

3,802 3,468 3,140 3,635 3,653 

_ 3,095 2,825 2,623 5,915 5,930 2,870 

... 4,238 3,977 3,935 3,676 3,860 3,765 
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those same degrees the Western region 
paid the lowest median salary. As with 
public colleges, the private colleges often 
paid higher salaries for bachelor’s de- 
grees or “no degree” than for a master’s or 
master’s plus 30 hours. 

A summary is given in Table III of the 
median salaries by degrees, region, and 
control. It will be noted in this table that 
the median salaries for all the public 
junior colleges range from $4,485 for the 
Southern region to $6,423 for the Western 
region. For all the private junior colleges 
the median salaries range from $2,870 
for the Western region to $4,880 for the 
Northwest region. 

Comparisons of the nine months’ sal- 
aries are given in Table IV. Whereas 


the annual salary in the public junior 
colleges was $2,395 in 1941-42, the salary 
was $5,405 in 1956-57. In the private 
junior colleges the salaries increased from 
$1,587 in 1941-42 to $3,765 in 1956-57. 


SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Salaries for presidents, deans, and busi- 
ness managers were, for the most part, on 
a twelve months’ basis. All other adminis- 
trative offices were usually for ten months. 
In Table V are presented the median 
salaries and ranges by regions for the ad- 
ministrative officers in the public junior 
colleges. 

The highest median salaries were paid 
by the Western region for each adminis- 
trative officer listed. It will be noted that 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of Annual Salaries of Junior College Teachers in 1941-42*, 1947-48, 
1952-53°, 1954-55", and 1956-57 by Type of Control 


Year and Number of Number of 
Type of Control Colleges Teachers Median Salary 
Public 
160 5,040 3,556 
Private 


a. Henry G. Badges and Walter C. Eells, “Junior College Salaries in 1941-42,” Junior College 


Journal, XV (April, 1945), pp. 346-58. 


b. Sebastian V. Martorana and Leonard V. Koos, “Junior College Salaries in 1947-48,” 
Junior College Journal, XIX (December, 1948), pp. 185-194. 


c. C. C. Colvert and M. L. Litton, Junior College Teachers Salaries, 1952-53, Research Bulle- 
tin, American Association of Junior Colleges, March 10, 1953. 


d. C. C. Colvert and Marvin Baker, Salaries of Junior College Teachers and Administrators 
in the Junior Colleges of the United States for 1954-55, Research Bulletin, American Association 


of Junior Colleges, March, 1955. 
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TABLE V 
The Median and Range in Salaries* of Administrative Officers of the 
Public Junior Colleges by Regions in the United States 
Median and 
Range by Middle New North North- 
Office States England Central west Southern Western All Regions 
President 
Mean ...$ 9,900 $7,200" $8500 $7,920 $8,900 $12,400 $ 9,633 
Range... 6,390 — 6,500—- 5,700- 8,100 5,700 
~—18,100 11,700 —- 17,700 —16,900 —18,100 
Vice-President 
Mean ..___ 55,900 — — 6,100 5,900 9,500 7,700 
Range... —— — 5300- 4900  6900- 4,900- 
— — —— 7,700 7,700 10,100 10,100 
Dean 
Median 5,700 6,740 6,600 6,300 9,600 7,325 
Range. -55,300- —— 4500- 5,700- 4,100- 6,500- 4,100- 
8,100 se 14,100 8,100 12,000 13,700 14,100 
Registrar 
Median..__—_ 4,600 — 5,400 5,067 5,300 8,600 5,944 
Range... 4,500- — 2,500— 4,500— 2,900-— 4,500— 2,500 
6,100 —— 8,500 7,300 7,300 12,500 12,500 
Business Mgr. 
Median.._——_ 55,500 5,050 5,900 5,300 9,100 5,633 
Range 4,700—- 3,700- 4,500— 3,700- 5,300— 3,700- 
7,700 


Student Pers. Dir. 


Median 6,700 5,100 
Range . 4,900 3,700 
8,900 7,300 


6,633 5,400 8,200 5,878 
4,100 3,700- 6, 100— 3,700— 
7,700 8,500 13,700 13,700 


months. 
(b) One college only. 


for the United States, presidents’ salaries 
range from $5,700 to $18,100 with a 
median of $9,633. These data also show 
that in three of the regions listing salaries 
for registrars and business managers the 
registrars received the lower salaries; the 
registrars salaries are higher in one re- 
gion, while in another they receive the 
same salary. For all the regions the me- 
dian salary was higher for registrars than 
for business managers. 

Salaries for administrators in the pri- 
vate junior colleges are listed in Table VI. 


(a) Salaries for presidents, deans and registrars are usually on 12 months; for others, 10 


administrative officer. 


For all the regions the median for presi- 
dents was $7,233 and the range is from 
$4,100 to $14,900. The highest median 
salaries for the regions were paid in the 
New England region for the presidents, 
deans, and student personnel directors. 
The highest median salaries paid for the 
vice-presidents and the business managers 
were in the North Central region. The 
Middle States paid the highest median 
salary for the registrar. The Southern re- 
gion paid the lowest salaries for each 
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TABLE VI 


The Median and Range in Salaries of Administrative Officers of the 
Private Junior Colleges by Regions in the United States 


Median and Range Middle New North 
by Office States England Central Southern Western All Regions 
President 
Median... $- 9,100 $ 9,900 $ 7,433 $ 6,733 $8,500° $ 7,233 
Range 4,/00- 8,500- 4,100- 4,100- 4,100- 
10,500 12,100 14,900 13,700 -s 14,900 
Vice-President 
5,900 7,500 7,900 5,200 - 5,400 
— 4,900— 4,500— —- 4,500- 
8,100 6,500 8,100 
Dean 
Median ..................... 5,700 6,767 5,850 4,623 —— 5,450 
Range 8,100— 5,200— 4,100— 3,300— 3,300- 
8,100 8,100 9,700 9,700 
Registrar 
Median 4,600 4,033 4,100 3,567 4,030 
4,500— 3,700— 2,900— 2,100- 2,100- 
6,100 7,900 6,500 7,200 ——- 7,700 
Business Mer. 
Median 5,500 4,600 5,400 4,400 4,830 
4,900— 4,100— 3,300—- 2,500- 2,500— 
5,700 6,500 11,300 9,700 ~ 11,300 
Student Pers. Dir. 
Median ..................... 5,300 4,600 4,433 4,700 
Range 4,500- 3,700- 4,100— 3,700— 
—— 5,700 5,700 4,900 — 5,700 


(a) One college only. 


Administrative salaries also have con- 
sistently increased since 1941-42. The 
salaries for public junior colleges, listed 
in Table VII, show that the president’s 
salary has increased from $4,292 in 
1941-42 to $9,663 in 1956-57; the deans, 
from $2,507 in 1941-42 to $7,325 in 
1956-57. Data are not available for 
1941-42 for the other officers, but from 
1952-53 they, too, have had a substantial 
salary increase for 1956-57. Similarly, the 
data in Table VIII reveal that salaries 
for the administrative officers in private 


junior colleges have increased materially 
over the past four to fifteen years. The 
median salary for presidents has increased 
from $3,341 in 1941-42 to $7,233 in 
1956-57. Salaries of deans have increased 
in the same period from $2,242 to $5,440. 
The median salaries of registrars have in- 
creased from $3,084 in 1952-53 to $4,030 
in 1956—57; for business managers in the 
same period, from $3,366 to $4,830; and 
for student personnel directors, from 
$4,022 to $4,700. 
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TABLE VII 


Comparison of Annual Salaries of Public Junior College 
Administrative Officers for the Years Indicated 


Administrative Officer No. of Median 
and Year Reported Officers Salary 
President (12 mo.) 
Dean (12 mo.) 
1952-53 ............. 93 5,301 
......-..... 162 5,205 
Registrar (10 mo.) 
Business Manager (12 mo.) 
5,202 
5,137 
5,633 
Student Personnel Director (10 mo.) 
55 5,878 


Note: The data for 1941-52 on presidents and deans were taken from a study reported by 
Badger and Eells, op. cit., p. 351. The data for 1952-53 are from Colvert and Litton, 
op. cit., and for 1954—55 are from Colvert and Baker, of. cit. 
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Comparison of Annual Salaries of Private Junior College 


TABLE VIII 


Administrative Officers for the Years Indicated 


43 


Administrative Officer No. of Median 
and Year Reported Officers Salary 
President (12 mo.) 
77 5,778 
1954-55 ...... 133 6,825 
1956-57 ............ 70 7,233 
Dean (12 mo.) 
59 4,687 
1954-55 . 120 5,083 
Registrar (10 mo.) 
Business Manager (12 mo.) 
Student Personnel Director 
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The Community College: A Dramatic Conception 


BEN PADROW 


SINCE THE inception of post-high school 
education in the United States, one of the 
prime philosophical concepts of the junior 
college has been to integrate the school 
and the community. Acceptance of this 
concept has led to programs which are 
geared to meet the community needs and 
to help make the community aware of 
the junior college. Awareness has been 
indicated by varied curriculums in agri- 
culture, aeronautics, business, accounting, 
cosmetology, as well as the liberal arts 
disciplines. 

In spite of remarkable college-com- 
munity progress in many areas, there re- 
mains one area—theatre—which has seen 
little or no growth. This is not to imply 
that junior college drama programs are 
inadequate but merely to indicate the 
need for broader thinking in terms of the 
college theatre and the community. 


REASONS FOR PROGRAM 


If administrators and theatre personnel 
think seriously about community college 
relations, several points become immedi- 
ately apparent. 


(1) It is doubtful that a separate com- 
munity theatre and a college theatre could 
survive financially in a small city. In unity 
financial and dramatic strength would exist. 


BEN PADROW, Instructor in Speech at Port- 
land State College, Oregon, was recently 
appointed Oregon College and University 
Editor of Players Magazine. 


(2) In the development of the community 
college theatre, the junior college could prove 
itself to be the cultural center of an area. 


(3) In terms of good public relations, the 
community college theatre can show the 
people of an area that the school is interested 
in the community and their progress. 


(4) In times of stress, the adult members 
of a community college theatre should be re- 
lied upon to give full support to the college. 


The last point can be illustrated by tak- 
ing as an example a situation which oc- 
curred in a small junior college. The local 
newspaper had long been an opponent of 
public education and for a considerable 
period of time little adult support could 
be found for the junior college. During 
the last few years, a community college 
theatre began to flourish, and the adults 
in this program proved to be effective in 
upsetting the machinations of the news- 
paper. Not only have they been vocal in 
their support of the junior college but 
they have been instrumental in bringing 
pressures to bear in having the newspaper 
modify its reactionary point of view. To 
say that the community college theatre 
did the job alone would be naive, but it 
does show the tremendous public relations 


possibilities of such a program. 
FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED FOR A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE THEATRE 
If one is willing to grant the feasibility 


of the foregoing, it might be advisable to 
examine certain factors which are im- 
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portant in realizing the objective. First, 
it has been discovered generally that jun- 
ior colleges with enrollments of 500 to 
1,500 located in areas of 5,000 to 40,000 
population are best suited for the com- 
munity college theatre. These schools are 
small enough to want to expand their pro- 
grams and usually represent the center of 
educational activity in the area. A good 
example is a junior college in south cen- 
tral California which has 1,100 in the stu- 
dent body and an area population of 
25,000. Each year the drama department 
of the junior college produces a musical 
comedy or opera which brings into play 
the theatrical and orchestral talents of 
both school and community. Six years ago 
this school started out with a budget of 
$500 for the show; last year the budget 
was $8,000 with a clear profit of $2,000. 
It is reported that today the community 
looks upon this effort as the prodest ac- 
complishment of the junior college. 

Second, in terms of location, it has been 
ascertained that schools located in non- 
metropolitan areas have the most success- 
ful community college theatres. People 
in these areas have a latent hunger for 
good legitimate entertainment. Since 
theatrical competition is limited in these 
areas, it presents a ready-made oppor- 
tunity both educationally and financially 
for an enterprising drama department. 

Third, the existence of a community 
theatre in the area is also beneficial. Nor- 
mally these theatre groups are small but 
enthusiastic; however, their programs are 
usually limited. The existence of a group 
indicates interest which can be positively 
channeled into the broader focus of a 
community college theatre. 

Finally, in any honest attempt to pro- 
vide impetus for the growth of dramatic 


enterprise, it would be folly to go far with- 
out the affirmative support of the ad- 
ministration of the junior college. The 
men in charge of a school are usually 
more than willing to undertake new en- 
terprises—provided they can be brought 
to understand the nature of the effort. 
Building the firm foundations of a com- 
munity college theatre requires the best 
communication possible between teacher 
and administrator. The enthusiasm must 
be great and the plan feasible and con- 
crete. 


THE PLAN OF ATTACK 


In thinking about various approaches 
for beginning a community college the- 
atre, it might be well to consider means 
that have been employed by successful 
groups. 

(1) If a community theatre already 
exists in the area, the college might ar- 
range to supplement its operation with 
equipment and personnel. If there is no 
community theatre, it would be advisable 
to enlist administrative support in setting 
up an extended day program in drama. 
Such a program would be valuabie in 
that it would give credits to adults par- 
ticipating in the program and would al- 
low the drama instructor to be paid for 
his efforts. 

(2) Long term agreement should be 
made between the college and the com- 
munity theatre regarding the plays to be 
performed. A balanced season should be 
sought with plays chosen to allow equal 
casting from both community and college. 
Plays such as, “Our Town,” “Years Ago,” 
“Antigone,” “The Crucible,” “The Male 
Animal” are good examples of the type 
that could be used. In any event, no one 
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group in the theatre should ever be al- 
lowed to dominate. 

(3) The rehearsal schedule should be 
so conceived as to allow daytime re- 
hearsals for many of the students and 
night rehearsals for the majority of the 
adults. Students normally can work at 
any time, but adults have heavy day 
schedules to face and every minute of 
their rehearsal time must be well used. 
More than one community college theatre 
has failed because the adults in the pro- 
gram felt their time was being wasted. 

(4) While it would be difficult to indi- 
cate a single financial approach to this 
type of enterprise, the policy in a num- 
ber of schools has been to have the school 
pay all the bills and to take all the revenue 
from the productions. Whatever the ap- 
proach is, the monetary aspects of the 
venture should be well planned. 


SUMMARY 


In the total overview it might be wise 
to mention a few other advantages of 
community college theatres. 

(1) A good theatre of the type de- 
scribed will provide both college and com- 
munity with the opportunity to perform 
many more types of plays than could be 
done individually. The balance between 
youth and age, experience and enthusi- 
asm, will almost certainly bring about a 
greater and more profitable dramatic ex- 
perience to all concerned. 

(2) Greater audience participation can 
be looked for in community college the- 
atres. People in the area will be interested 
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in the work of their contemporaries, and 
it certainly is much better to have one 
large audience than two small ones. 

(3) The community college theatre 
can provide extensive avocational oppor- 
tunities to terminal students. Once these 
young people have had the opportunity 
to work in a theatre of this type they will 
return to it again and again. The transi- 
tion from school to community and back 
to school again becomes a very pleasant 
and productive effort. As a result, this 
dramatic effort can be a valuable ad- 
dition to the general education program 
of any school. 

(4) Good community relations and bet- 
ter financial standing have already been 
mentioned. These factors work hand in 
hand with the growth of adult education 
and extensive curricular developments in 
both the day and night schools. 

The American theatre is far from dead, 
and collegiate institutions will continue to 
be the backbone of theatrical develop- 
ment in the United States. While com- 
munity theatres may succeed or fail, the 
college theatre remains forever, and as the 
foundation for cultural activities in the 
community, it must of necessity seek many 
ways to foster the artistic tradition. The- 
atre is as old as man himself and educa- 
tion is dear to man. In combination there 
is a strength which unifies, binds, and 
most important of all, allows people to 
experience that which is far greater than 
themselves. In short, community college 
theatre is “learning by doing” at its 
finest. 
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ONE OF the most encouraging signs of the 
present time is the awakening of public in- 
terest in two-year colleges. During the 
past few months more feature articles in 
magazines and more editorials in daily 
newspapers have been published than we 
have seen in any two or three previous 
years. All articles and editorials have been 
practically unanimous in approving and 
applauding the work of these institutions. 

In the February issue of Good House- 
keeping Michael Drury wrote an article 
entitled, “Why Not Consider a Junior 
College?” The writer caught the main 
principles of the junior college movement 
and did an excellent job in presenting 
them. Among other things he said, “First 
started some 50 years ago, the junior col- 
lege has become an educational form in 
itself, in some ways different from college 
and particularly adapted to our modern, 
high-speed highly specialized society. It 
is our fastest growing educational method, 
it is peculiarly American, and it’s made to 
order for young people going places in a 
hurry.” 

Dr. Sigurd Rislov presented an excellent 
case in his article, ““The Community Col- 
lege,” in the June issue of The Atlantic 


JESSE P. 


BOGUE 


Monthly. Dr. Rislov pointed out the basic 
functions of the community colleges and 
made the following significant observa- 
tion: 


Will the American public make the com- 
munity college standard equipment? It is, of 
course, possible to meet the increased college 
population with higher admission barriers, 
economic and scholastic, and thus, by whole- 
sale exclusion, keep the size of enrollments 
under control. For some colieges with highly 
specialized objectives this is necessary and de- 
sirable. However, a great portion of the Amer- 
ican public seems to have accepted the doc- 
trine that a good society is one that provides 
equal opportunity for all. Where wealth is 
inherited by succeeding generations, there is 
some tendency for stable societies to become 
stratified. One of the consequences of this is 
that opportunity to share in the fruits of 
human history, to cultivate one’s own capaci- 
ties, and to use those capacities to do the 
world’s work becomes highly restricted for all 
but the elect. 


In the June 14 issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report, “Crisis in the Colleges” 
was the featured article. One hundred 
thirty-eight college and university presi- 
dents were asked their opinions regarding 
how the future needs in higher education 
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could be met, and a wide variety of re- 
sponses was made. However, it is signifi- 
cant that 44 of the 138 presidents stated 
that the establishment of more junior and/ 
or community colleges would probably be 
one of the best solutions at a price that 
people could afford to pay. Among other 
comments on the survey, the article indi- 
cated that “junior colleges, already grow- 
ing up in the West and Middle West, are 
likely to spread throughout the country in 
great numbers. These two-year institutions 
are suggested by many college heads as an 
answer to the problem of the future.” 
+ 


On the Desk is a collection of 116 news- 
paper editorials. They are from papers in 
25 states and were written from February 
11 through June 26, 1957. We believe 
these editorials reflect the growing ap- 
proval of the two-year colleges in the 
United States. 

From the Panama City, Florida, Herald 
of June 19 we find the editor commending 
the state and the community on the estab- 
lishment of the junior college which will 
open this September. He said, “This is 
welcome news indeed for all citizens of 
this area, because months and months of 
hard work by a large number of persons 
have gone into establishment of the junior 
college here. It is a project badly needed, 
for it will enable large numbers of students 
in this area to attend an institution of 
higher learning who otherwise would be 
unable to do so.” 

The West Palm Beach, Florida, Post 
of June 21 commented editorially on the 
effect of the West Palm Beach Junior 
College and its influence on the com- 
munity. The rather amazing fact was 
brought out that between 1950 and 1956, 
_ 70 per cent of the high school graduates of 


that area entered college. The editor fur- 
ther stated, “Industry likes to draw on 
adequate local manpower for its personnel 
so far as possible, and there is much to be 
done in the field of advanced vocational 
training. This points to further develop- 
ment of Palm Beach Junior College, both 
as a source of future technicians and as 
a center of adult education.” 

The Muskegon, Michigan, Chronicle of 
June 17 published a lengthy editorial com- 
mending the wisdom of the state legisla- 
ture in giving counties in the state the 
right to band together to support the com- 
munity colleges. In respect to the creation 
of the larger community college districts 
the editor made the following statement: 
‘There should be, and eventually will be, 
a broader operating base simply because 
that is the best means of providing the 
best facilities for students of the entire 
area. Certainly this idea should be ex- 
plored further now that the legal route is 
fully cleared. The extensive new plans for 
our Community College make this a par- 
ticularly opportune time for renewed con- 
sideration.” 

The Baltimore, Maryland, Sun for June 
23 praised Governor Theodore McKeldin 
for giving his attention “to the growing 
problem of providing education above 
high school level for all the girls and boys 
of the state who can profit by it.” “Gov- 
ernor McKeldin shares the opinion,” the 
editor commented, “of many educators 
that the junior college is at least a partial 
answer. In this he follows also the recom- 
mendation of the so-called Pullen Com- 
mission which made its report in 1955. He 
holds that the junior colleges now locally 
administered should receive greater coop- 
eration and assistance from the State.” 

The Atlanta, Georgia, Journal of June 
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17 observed: “Governor Marvin Griffin's 
endorsement of the idea of junior colleges 
in the urban centers of the state might be 
just the thing to solve the more pressing 
problems of higher education.” 

Elmer Halseth, writing in the Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, Rocket of June 12 
congratulated the 129 high school grad- 
uates and indicated that perhaps not more 
than 35 of them would have the oppor- 
tunity to attend college or a university. 
Halseth further stated, “The class of 1957 
is not the first graduating class of which 
perhaps 25 per cent could continue their 
education. This situation has always pre- 
vailed in Rock Springs. Hundreds of our 
graduates have been without the financial 
means to continue their advanced educa- 
tion for as many years as we care to recall 
in our thinking.” Mr. Halseth then raised 
this question: “May I ask: why does the 
dead end of further education for our 
promising youths exist only in western 
Wyoming while other areas of our state 
provided junior colleges for youngsters 
some twelve years ago? Are the citizens 
of southwestern Wyoming too lethargic 
to be able to progress with other regions 
of our state, or do we simply not care 
whether our high school graduates are 
given equal educational opportunities 
such as are provided by the citizens of 
Powell, Sheridan, Casper, and Torrington 
where two-year colleges have existed for 
several years?” 

From the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Evening News: “If necessity mothers in- 
stitutions as well as inventions, the Harris- 
burg area some day will have its own 
junior college. 

“The need for such an institution was 
pointed up earlier this week at a public 
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meeting sponsored by the Tri-County Citi- 
zens for Higher Education.” 

The Holyoke, Massachusetts, Tran- 
script-Telegram of June 11 contains an 
editorial praising Holyoke Junior College 
and concluding as follows: “Holyoke can 
be happy that it has Holyoke Junior Col- 
lege, and that it has that way become a 
factor in one of the choicest college com- 
munities in the country and it does have 
the value of an operation at a minimum 
cost at a time when the whole country is 
running wild with the expense of school 
and college buildings and equipment. We 
are fortunate. Let us express our apprecia- 
tion.” 

From an editorial in the Paducah, 
Kentucky, Sun-Democrat we note the fol- 
lowing: “The junior college, a fairly new 
institution in American education, with a 
current enrollment of around three quar- 
ters of a million students, is destined to 
play an even greater role for our youth.” 
The editor continues, “Where and how to 
provide college education to the growing 
number of youngsters being graduated 
from high school is of growing concern to 
educators. They are finding the junior 
colleges and branches are important fac- 
tors in meeting the problem.” 

Noted in the Escanaba, Michigan, Press 
of May 23, ““Most persons who have been 
sufficiently exposed to the idea of a junior 
college for Delta County are for it. It 
promises to be a very strong influence 
upon the area’s future development. It 
can be accomplished with a local expendi- 
ture of funds which will be modest in re- 
lation to the great good that can be ac- 
complished. State aid is available both for 
construction of buildings, if they are 
needed, and for operation of such a col- 


lege.” 
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From the May 23 issue of the Clinton, 
Iowa, Herald: “Because the students usu- 
ally live at home, junior colleges don’t 
need expensive dormitories and other liv- 


ing facilities. Because they deal only with 


the first two years of college, they don’t 
require costly laboratories and technical 
equipment for research and advanced 
education. They don’t call for monu- 
mental buildings and other expensive 
trappings of traditional universities. 

“Yet they are able to siphon off part of 
the beginning student bodies of the exist- 
ing universities and allow those institu- 
tions to emphasize development of their 
advanced academic programs. 

“I’m inclined to think too many Clin- 
ton area parents have been overlooking a 
good bet by not urging their sons and 
daughters to take advantage of junior col- 
lege facilities available right here in this 
city.” 

A reporter for the Dover, Delaware, 
State News writes on May 20 of Wesley 
Junior College: “Perhaps the most re- 
freshing news to come Dover’s way in a 
long time was that received last week that 
Wesley Junior College will be able to re- 
main in existence. . . . It came as a surprise 
that the Peninsula Annual Conference 
voted not only to continue Wesley, but 
actually to expand it as a cost of $1,- 
500,000.” 

The Mountain Eagle of Jasper, Ala- 
bama, on May 16, writes: 

“A junior college is not merely a con- 
venience; it is now a necessity to teach 
effectively subjects that youngsters should 
know when financially unable to afford 
four years at higher colleges. 

“Those who contribute to Walker Col- 
lege serve two purposes; they render a 
service to education in this county and 
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boost Jasper and Walker County finan- 
cially, for a college is as valuable as an in- 
dustrial plant, financially.” 

A more recent editorial appearing in 
the July 9 Chicago Daily Tribune offers 
encouraging news: 

“Governor Stratton has signed a bill 
doubling the state’s subsidies to junior col- 
leges. Hereafter they will get $200 a year 
for each student. 

“The financial advantages of the junior 
college, to both local taxpayer and stu- 
dent, are manifest. The state subsidy 
should defray about half the cost of most 
junior colleges. The student usually lives 
at home and the tuition fees are generally 
low. 

“The legislative commission on higher 
education recommended more than a 
dozen areas in the Chicago suburbs and 
downstate where the potential enrollment 
and resources to operate a good junior 
college are found. The increased state sub- 
sidy should encourage the establishment of 
some of these colleges. Chicago is expand- 
ing its program. All this will help materi- 
ally in reducing the coming strain on facil- 
ities of other institutions of higher learning 
—public and private. 

“The state subsidies are thus potentially 
a great contribution to better higher edu- 
cation in Illinois. Whether they prove so in 
fact depends on whether the junior col- 
leges give good education as well as cheap 
education. Some have already demon- 
strated that they can do both.” 

From the Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer 
of May 1: “Establishment of two-year 
schools, commonly called junior colleges, 
has been provoking considerable discus- 
sion lately. Two bills on the subject have 
been introduced in the Ohio Legislature, 
and the Cleveland Board of Education 
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two weeks ago approved a resolution ask- 
ing the Legislature to authorize a system 
of junior colleges. School Supt. Mark 
Schinerer has favored the board’s creating 
a junior college here.” 

On April 14 the Pueblo (Colorado) 
Star-Journal and Sunday Chieftain pub- 
lished an editorial which contains in part: 
“The importance of junior colleges in the 
educational system of the United States 
has not been appreciated until recently. 
When the movement was first started a 
generation ago the problems of higher 
education were not as great as they are 
today. But higher education was not meet- 
ing the needs of two-thirds of the youth of 
the nation for many reasons. 

“As a result, some educators felt that 
there should be supplementary higher edu- 
cation and it could best be handled 
through the junior college. The junior col- 
lege has expanded beyond the single idea 
of providing freshman and sophomore 
courses so that students might continue 
with junior and senior work at universities 
and colleges to a more important role of 
being what is generally known as the com- 
munity college.” 

A lengthy editorial appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 20 edition of the Bismarck, North 
Dakota, Tribune concerning aid to junior 


colleges: “Careful attention has been 


given by the North Dakota House of Rep- 
resentatives to a proposal which would 
have provided state aid for junior colleges, 
but after due consideration the proposal 
has been shelved, at least for the time 
being. 

“Eventually, however, something along 
this order may be forced upon the state if 
it is to continue to provide its young people 
with the opportunity for higher education 
they desire. 
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“Irrespective of what Bismarck and 
other communities with junior colleges 
might like in the way of state aid, in the 
end it will not be their desires or their 
interests which bring state aid to junior 
colleges. It will come because it will be 
the only way that North Dakota will be 
able to afford a satisfactory system of 
higher education.” | 

The Birmingham, Alabama, News, 
June 17, editorially reviewed the situation 
in that state with respect to the increasing 
numbers of youth deserving and desiring 
higher education and the inability of pres- 
ent facilities to educate them. 

“Certainly the nation will not be con- 
tent to say that these problems are too 
formidable to be solved; that a large pro- 
portion of our young people desiring the 
advantages of a college education simply 
must be turned back. 

“But that seems certain to happen un- 
less far-reaching and successful planning 
and concrete action are forthcoming on a 
vast scale. This is not a job for educators 
and public officials alone. The people gen- 
erally—the taxpayers—are going to have 
to take active part—aside from putting up 
money—if this great challenge is to be 
satisfactorily met.” 

We believe that if the editor of the News 
and his fellow citizens of Alabama will 
journey into their neighboring states of 
Mississippi and Georgia, they will discover 
how some of the problems in higher edu- 
cation are being met by good two-year 
colleges. 

+ 

The Regents of the University of the 
State of New York are moving ahead to 
find and implement the answers to their 
problems of higher education. Extensive 
studies have been made and a series of 
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educational conferences held around the 
state. A referendum constitutional vote is 
coming up soon to provide for $250 mil- 
lion, $56 million of which is to be ear- 
marked for community colleges matched 
by local funds. The Regents have recently 
issued a supplementary statement to the 
one published on December 21, 1956, in 
which the following position is taken: 

“Bearing in mind the mandate of the 
basic law; aware of the vast increase of 
students and the inability of the private 
colleges and universities to carry all of the 
load ; cognizant of the need to extend edu- 
cational opoprtunity to an even greater 
proportion of our population than is now 
served, and to do so as economically as 
possible, the Regents are convinced that a 
substantial portion of the answer to the 
complex higher education problem is the 
establishment and rapid expansion of two- 
year community colleges.” 


We regret that there have not been 
more editorials written about the private 
and church-related junior colleges. Our 
clipping service relays all editorials to the 
Desk. We do not make the news; we simp- 
ly report it. We suggest that private and 
church-related junior colleges make con- 
tacts with editors of their local papers, 
present to them significant developments 
and services, as well as evidence of needs. 
The editorials on Wesley Junior College 
and Southern Union which we reported 
are cases in point. In its campaign for 
funds Wesley received the strongest pos- 
sible support in news columns and in edi- 
torials from several daily papers in Dela- 
ware. This kind of public support can be 
secured in many localities if those who 
are directly interested will make the con- 
tacts. 
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Wesley Junior College, Dover, Dela- 
ware, is in the midst of a new development 
which will cost an estimated $1,500,000. A 
year ago it appeared that the college might 
be closed. Friends, alumni and the Penin- 
sula Conference of the Methodist Church 
rallied to the cause of the college under 
the very able leadership of the president, 
Dr. J. Paul Slaybaugh. When the Confer- 
ence met in the spring of 1957 more than 
$400,000 in cash and pledges had been 
secured. Asa result of this success the Con- 
ference voted to appropriate $750,000 on 
condition that the Board of Trustees 
would raise $250,000 and the alumni, 
an additional $500,000. 

Present plans include construction of an 
administrative classroom building at a cost 
of $750,000, a dormitory for women at 
$350,000, payment of a $200,000 debt, 
and an expenditure of $200,000 for the 
purchase of additional property. The 
Executive Secretary was a member of an 
informal advisory group to the trustees 
and administration of the college which 
met in Dover on July 8. The first step 
recommended securing expert planning 
counsel for the development of the entire 
plant. 
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Wentworth Military Academy and 
Junior College, Lexington, Missourt, has 
a superior record in the production of top 
echelon armed services officers as repre- 
sented by biographies in Who’s Who in 
Amercia. In a recent survey made of 
private school graduates in Who’s Who by 
the A. N. Marquis Company of Chicago, 
the private military schools mentioned, 
amounting to 12 per cent of all the private 
schools listed in biographies, account for 
62 per cent of the nation’s top echelon 
armed services officers. In numbers, Went- 
worth and Culver were in second place, 
the first spot being shared by St. John’s 
Military Academy and Staunton Military 
Academy. 

Nine generals headed the list of former 
Wentworth students who served in World 
War II, including four Missourians— 
General William M. Hoge, Brig. Gen. 
William W. Ashurst, and Brig. Gen. Ed- 
win H. Roberts, all of Lexington; and 
Brig. Gen. R. Dinwiddie Groves, Kansas 
City. 

€ 

Public Junior Colleges of North Caro- 
lina have come into a new day in their de- 
velopment. The state legislature appro- 
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priated $1,500,000 for building purposes 
to be matched equally by Charlotte, Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore, and Wilmington, the three 
public junior colleges of the state. The 
legislature also appropriated $405,000 for 
the 1957-59 biennium for current opera- 
tions. Payments are to be made on the 
basis of $3 per student credit quarter hour 
for instruction to North Carolina residents 
in courses approved for state aid by the 
State Board of Higher Education. The 
Governor and the Council of State were 
authorized to allot additional money out 
of the contingency and emergency fund in 
case the regular appropriations proved to 
be inadequate. Further studies are being 
made in the state of North Carolina rela- 
tive to the needs of communities for addi- 
tional colleges. There is no thought, so it 
is reported, of duplicating facilities in any 
community. 


Montgomery Junior College, Takoma 
Park, Maryland, expects to have its new 
$150,000 library building ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the fall semester 
in 1958. Ground was broken for the new 
building early in June and construction is 
proceeding. Extensive face lifting im- 
provements are under way for beautifying 
the entire campus. The Montgomery 
County Board of Education purchased the 
property of the Bliss Electrical School a 
few years ago at a price representing only 
a fraction of what a new plant would cost. 
The addition of the library and the exten- 
sive "improvements of the plant will give 
adequate space for 1,000 full-time day 
students. 

Dean Donald E. Deyo has announced 
that four new curriculums will be offered 
this year. They are accounting, education 
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for industry, practical nursing, and sales 
merchandising. 

Port Huron Junior College, Port 
Huron, Michigan, lays claim to two 
“firsts” for the year 1957. The first class of 
nurses successfully passed state board reg- 
istered nurse examinations and are now 
employed in hospitals in the area and in 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and Virginia. The 
college started a registered nurses’ training 
program in 1954, the second junior college 
in Michigan to begin such a program. The 
program runs for 26 months, exclusive of 
vacation. 

The junior college’s engineering organ- 
ization became the second student chapter 
in Michigan of the Michigan Society of 
Professional Engineers. This is the first 
junior college chapter in the state and pos- 
sibly the first in the nation. MSPE Presi- 
dent Archie Frieh] presented the student 
chapter a charter in June at impressive 
ceremonies in the junior college. 

The new dean at Port Huron, James C. 
Browning, was for a number of years dean 
at Clarinda Junior College, Clarinda, 
Iowa. He was very active in the Iowa 
junior college program and rendered sig- 
nificant service in securing increased state 
support for junior colleges during the past 
year. The legislature, which formerly ap- 
propriated approximately $45 per year per 
student, increased the amount to $180 per 
year per student. 

Northern Wyoming Community Col- 
lege, Sheridan, Wyoming, is now planning 
for the construction of its new $1,000,000 
plant. An excellent plot of ground which 
consisted of 80 acres and was ideally 
located had been given to the college a 
few years ago. Early this spring two donors 
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gave the college $250,000 each on condi- 
tion that the voters would approve a bond 
issue in the amount of $500,000. As a re- 
sult of the leadership of Richard E. White, 
director of the college, his Board of Trus- 
tees, and the citizens, a large vote was 
cast and 84 per cent of those who voted 
approved the bond issue. 

The state legislature of Wyoming gave 
encouragement to the four junior colleges 
of the state, including Northern Wyoming, 
by making the first general appropriation 
for their support. Northern Wyoming was 
started in 1948 and in 1955—56 enrolled 
522 students. 


* 
Centenary College for Women, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey, has received from 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
according to an announcement made by 
President Edward W. Seay, a construction 
permit for an FM broadcasting station. 
The complete studio and transmitting 
equipment of the former station WBAB- 
FM were presented to the college this past 
winter by The Atlantic City Press of which 
John S. Adams is publisher. Erection of 
the tower for the antenna and a small 
building to house the transmitter will be- 
gin as soon as final negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of a site have been completed. 
Call letters and the operating frequency 
will be assigned as soon as the station is 
ready to go on the air. Programs of an edu- 
cational and community service nature 
will originate from campus studios in Van 
Winkle Hall and will be heard over a 50- 
mile radius. According to current radio 
directories, Centenary will be the only 
independent two-year college in the nation 
to have an FM station. 


Monmouth College, West Long Branch, 
New Jersey, has elected Dr. Edward G. 
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Schlaefer as president. He has been execu- 
tive vice-president and dean of the college 
since its founding in 1933. The two-year 
college operated during the evening in the 
Long Branch Senior High School build- 
ing. In July, 1956, the college was moved 
to its present 80-acre campus, the former 
Shadow Lawn estate. Two additional 
years of work in certain curriculums have 
been added to the program of the insti- 
tution. Prospects are that the fall enroll- 
ment will reach approximately 2,000. A 
$500,000 fund is being raised, and it was 
reported on June 28 that $200,000 had 
been given or pledged. Dr. Schlaefer is a 
past president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 
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The Empire Junior College Choral 
Festival was held at Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colorado, in May of this 
year. It was the first festival of this kind 
held for the Empire Association of Junior 
Colleges. It is reported that the festival 
was a tremendous success with approxi- 
mately 175 students from eight junior col- 
leges participating. General chairman 
Rodney Townley of Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege writes, “It was a real thrill to see all 
those young people participating in a 
common effort to create a work of real] 
beauty. The sound was glorious and one 
would never have believed that the sing- 
ers were together for such a short period 
of rehearsal.” 

Two of the colleges, Casper in Wyom- 
ing and Mesa College in Colorado, were 
separated geographically by nearly 1,000 
miles. It was noted that in spite of the ob- 
vious difficulties of correspondence and 
transportation the entire day and evening 
came off with hardly a hitch. The festival 
will be held next year at Mesa College, 
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Grand Junction, Colorado, with Mr. Dale 
Wolfer as general chairman. 

The festival chorus was under the di- 
rection of Warner Imig, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado College of Music. The 
program was presented in three parts. The 
first group of songs by the chorus consisted 
of sacred numbers, opening with Bach’s 
“Come Blessed Rest,’ two selections in 
Latin, and an English translation of a 
Russian Orthodox church hymn. Then 
there followed an interlude of baritone 
solos by Roger Hodson, Pueblo Junior 
College vocal music instructor. Complet- 
ing the program was a group of American 
works including ballads, folk tunes, popu- 
lar numbers, and recent arrangements of 
spirituals. Arrangement of two of the 
selections was by Director Imig. 


+ * 


The Ideas Exchange Bank is being pro- 
moted by Dr Murray H. Fly, president of 
Odessa College, Odessa, Texas. Dr. Fly 
proposes to set up a clearing house “for 
all ideas received.” He further states, “I 
will mail out a bulletin monthly if enough 
ideas come in to fill a bulletin or every two 
months or as often as ideas accumulate in 
sufficient numbers to justify a mailing.” 
One of the ideas which Dr. Fly uses as an 
example deals with insurance. It reads as 
follows: 


1. Insurance. A substantial saving can be 
effected by having a $25,000.00 deductible 
clause. This can be $25,000.00 for the 
overall or $25,000.00 per building. Our 
fire insurance bill this year covering a five- 
year period will amount to $15,000.00. If 
we accept the $25,000.00 deductible per 
building, the cost roughly will be around 
$5,000.00, a saving of $10,000.00. 

The difficulty here is to find a company 
who will write this type of insurance. I got 
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the idea from one of our oil company tax 
representatives. 


Dr. Fly wants ideas on (1) how to save 
on electric light bills, (2) how to make 
faculty meetings more interesting, (3) 
how to retain students a second year, and 
(4) how to make money for dormitories. 

The Orange County Community Col- 
lege Counseling Center, Middletown, 
New York, completed its first year of op- 
eration on July 1 with an impressive 
record of services provided for college 
students and the community at large. The 
Counseling Center is the headquarters for 
complete psychological testing services, 
vocational, educational and _ personal 
problem counseling, and for clinical serv- 
ices for reading improvement. The Center 
also operates an electric test scoring serv- 
ice for colleges’ use and as a service to the 
public schools in the area which make use 
of this type of standardized test. The Cen- 
ter has one large seminar room which has 
been used for choral reading classes as well 
as two sound-treated individual cubicles 
for individual voice study and speech cor- 


rection. 
* 


The Attitudes and Opinions of Selected 
Community Groups Toward Junior Col- 
lege Education in Los Angeles was the 
dissertation presented by Dr. John New 
Given at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for his Doctor of Education degree. 
The study was undertaken to determine 
the attitudes and opinions of selected com- 
munity leaders regarding specific issues or 
problems relating to public junior college 
education in Los Angeles. 

Most important findings were as fol- 
lows: (1) Lay leaders visualized general 
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education as the major community service 
of the junior colleges of Los Angeles; the 
junior college directors gave their strong- 
est support to the vocational objective; 
(2) The lay leaders considered the junior 
college as fulfiling a narrower range of 
major functions than did the educators; 
(3) The majority of the courses preferred 
by the lay leaders were primarily academic 
in character; (4) Neither group gave 
much support to a broad core curriculum ; 
(5) Both groups strongly endorsed the 
values of student government activities 
and work-study programs; (6) There was 
strong support by the lay group for admis- 
sion requirements based on high school 
graduation with at least a C average and 
the passing of entrance examinations; (7) 
There was strong support given by the lay 
respondents to tuition charges for junior 
college education—tuition charges based 
on a specific amount, a partial fee, or a 
fee based on the cost of instruction; and 
(8) The financial support for junior col- 
lege education, according to the lay group, 
should be obtained from tuition fees and 
state aid. 

Among the major conclusions that seem 
to be warranted by the findings are that: 
(1) there should be clear and uncluttered 
lines of communication between the junior 
college and the community which it 
serves; (2) junior college administrators 
should give the area of general education 
their fullest cooperation; (3) the present 
requirements for admission to the public 
junior colleges of California should be re- 
viewed. If upon review they appear valid, 
then steps should be taken to gain com- 
munity approval; (4) the athletic pro- 
grams should have strong community sup- 
port; and (5) each junior college should 
be provided with sufficient guidance and 
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counseling personnel in order to offer ade- 
quate services to students in these impor- 
tant areas. 

* * 


Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where the next annual 
convention will be held March 5, 6, and 
7, 1958, is engaged in a follow-up study 
of its graduates ahd former students. The 
special point of interest in the present 
study is to find out what the impact of the 
college has been on the Grand Rapids and 
Kent County community. The college was 
founded in 1914 with an initial enrollment 
of 49 students; the population of the city 


‘was then 112,571. In 1956-57 the college 


enrolled 1,750 students and the city popu- 
lation had increased to 320,000. Among 
many important discoveries, the college 
has found that 16 per cent of the physi- 
cians in the Kent County Medical Society 
are graduates of the junior college. Also 21 
per cent of the practicing lawyers and 18 
per cent of the dentists received their pre- 
professional training at Grand Rapids. 
The college has also participated in the 
education and training of more than 1,200 
registered nurses. During the past eight 
years 3453 practical nurses have completed 
the requirements for practical nurse licen- 
sure. 

In the field of education services 219 of 
the 1,106 public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators in Grand Rapids received 
their first two years of training in the jun- 
ior college. In this group is an assistant 
superintendent of schools, five supervisory 
members of the administrative staff, the 
assistant dean of the junior college, two 
high school principals, two junior high 
school principals and seven elementary 
principals. It is stated that one out of every 
six people working in the city in public 
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school education is a former student of 
Grand Rapids Junior College. In addition 


to the impact on the local community, the - 
president of Michigan State University, 15° 


college professors and heads of depart- 
ments obtained their first two years of 
higher education at Grand Rapids. 

The presidents of four of the city banks 
are graduates of the junior college as are 
a large number of leaders in business and 
manufacturing and persons in special 
fields of services. Further studies are being 
made on the graduates in engineering and 
technical fields. During the past year 261 
students were enrolled in the various cur- 
riculums in engineering. It has been found 
that locally there are presidents and vice 
presidents of manufacturing concerns, 
chief engineers in local plants, and a 
former city engineer who are the products 
of the local educational institution. Out- 
side of the city a chief engineer of a di- 
vision of Chrysler Corporation, a project 
engineer on direct long distance dialing, 
and the head of a department of aero- 
nautical engineering in a major university 
are among the graduates of Grand Rapids. 
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The report continues with an excellent 
list of technicians who have graduated in 
the last five years and who are now holding 
positions as plant manager, supervisors, 
men in cost control, tool designers, product 
designers, estimators, and so forth. It is 
stated that “industry has heartily endorsed 
this training program because of the suc- 
cess enjoyed by those who have been a part 
of it.” It was also found that 14 per cent 
of the office workers in Grand Rapids were 
graduates of the junior college and more 
than one-half of them (54 per cent) were 
in a Management or supervisory capacity. 
The report ends with the following state- 
ment: “The measurable impact of the 
Grand Rapids Junior College has been 
great and fully justifies the support given 
by the local community and in recent 
years the financial encouragement by the 
state of Michigan. With continued oppor- 
tunities and additional enrollment, in the 
next decade the contribution of this com- 
munity-junior college, and many others 
across the country, might well be the most 
significant impact in American higher 
education.” 
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Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guid- 
ance (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1957). Pp. xiii + 374. $6.00. 


Techniques of Guidance, first pub- 
lished in 1945, was written to fill the need 
for specific information and concrete sug- 
gestions concerning the collection, organ- 
ization, and interpretation of data rele- 
vant to individual students. The original 
book and the revised edition grew out of 
Dr. Traxler’s work in guidance and coun- 
seling, especially his writings and expe- 
rience during the twenty years he has been 
associated with the Educational Records 
Bureau. His approach is objective rather 
than theoretical. This revised edition is a 
better organized and more readable book. 

The first edition, published in 1945, has 
been widely used by guidance personnel. 
It continues to be the most comprehensive 
and perhaps the most authoritative expo- 
sition of guidance techniques. Although 
Dr. Traxler’s book is slanted toward the 
secondary school, minor interpolations 
make most of the content valuable to per- 
sons interested in developing or improving 
the guidance program in a junior college. 

The general organization of the revised 
edition has not been changed; however, 
three chapters have been added: Chapter 
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IT, “Essentials in Launching a Guidance 
Program,” Chapter XIX, “Counseling as 
a Learning Function: A Meeting Ground 
of Viewpoints,’ and Chapter XX, 
“Group Work in Guidance.” 

In the 1945 edition many odd-sized 
student personnel forms were reproduced 
and inserted between the pages of the 
book. In the new edition, these forms are 
reproduced as integral parts of the book 
itself. This change in format has added 
considerably to the utility of this book. 

Chapters V, VI, and VII, dealing most 
directly with tests and testing, have been 
rewritten and brought up to date. Chapter 
III, “Opportunities for Young People,” 
has been considerably revised. Relatively 
few changes were made in other chapters 
of this publication. 

Comprehensive lists of references are 
furnished at the end of each chapter. 
These lists have been brought up to date 
and made more comprehensive. These 
references are invaluable to a person inter- 
ested in pursuing a particular topic. 
Junior college guidance personnel using 
this book should supplement these lists of 
references with readings dealing directly 
with the junior college student. 

This revised edition will be especially 
helpful to persons interested in planning 
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a formalized guidance program for a 
junior college. The user should remember 
that since the personnel forms reproduced 
in the book were designed for use at the 
secondary school level, many must be re- 
vised and/or discarded completely. An 
examination of the book will give the 
reader a rather complete picture of the 
tools and devices which may be used in 
collecting information concerning the in- 
dividual student. 

Techniques of Guidance should not be 
recommended to those persons interested 
in learning more about the general aspects 
of counseling and guidance. Persons using 
this book should have some background 
in guidance and counseling so as to be 
able to evaluate the procedures and tech- 
niques suggested by Dr. Traxler. A guid- 
ance program should not be bought “on 
faith” but should grow out of the philos- 
ophy—aims and objectives—of the junior 
college in which it is to be used. 


Tuomas Y. WHITLEY 


Williams, Cecil B. and John Ball. College 
Writing (New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1957). Pp. xix + 475. $3.75. 


College Writing, bearing the subtitle, 
A Functional Approach to College Com- 
position, presents within its 475 pages all 
that the title page promises. Authors Wil- 
liams (Professor of English at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College) and Ball (Associate 
Professor of English at Miami University) 
state that this college freshman English 
text has been prepared for the high school 
graduate who does college English work 
“srudgingly and ineffectively” and who 
sees little reason for pursuing a course 
which repeats his high school training and 
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which has no apparent practical applica- 
tion for him in later life. 

To dissolve such a half-justifiable atti- 
tude detected in the incoming freshman, 
the authors have attempted to motivate 
the student by introducing fresh material 
designed to be of practical value to him in 
his vocation and by aiding him in becom- 
ing aware of the utility of “an improved 
and broadened use of: his native English 

. in his quest for education and satis- 
factory adjustment in society.” 

The opening chapter, after quoting 
from Hugh Blair that “one of the most 
distinguished privileges which Providence 
has conferred upon mankind is the power 
of communicating thoughts to one an- 
other,” undertakes in an easy, conversa- 
tional tone to convince the student that a 
constructive attitude should replace a 
possibly negative one and that, while 
striving to make his poor, average, or 
good writing better, he can actually enjoy 
doing it by the new methods of approach. 

The text moves forward on the premise 
that the student has previously acquired 
a fair knowledge of grammatical structure 
and a degree of facility in speaking and 
writing language. Hence, only a brief re- 
view of grammar—some eleven pages—is 
inserted, together with titles of grammar 
handbooks which are recommended for 
those who need them. 

The merit of the text is that it presents 
systematically, clearly, and faithfully the 
various forms of writing that the average 
individual will be called on to produce 
both in college days and in the years fol- 
lowing graduation. Chapter II explains 
why a student should keep a notebook, as 
one means of learning, and how to take 
notes from class lectures and reading. 
Other writing experiences confronted 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


mainly in colleges which are treated 
imaginatively and adequately are exam- 
inations (both objective and subjective) , 
themes, research papers, and book reports. 
Types of writing usually demanded of the 
college-trained person throughout life and 
discussed in satisfactory detail are book 
reviews and other forms of critical arti- 
cles; letter writing, including the range of 
social letters and notes, letters of applica- 
tion, and public relations letters; report 
writing and its ultimate uses on the job. 

Section V, entitled ““Advanced College 
Writing,” provides worthwhile activity for 
the superior or talented student. This sec- 
tion should be appreciated by the junior 
college which does not offer a course in 
advanced composition. Though not in- 
tended as material for the entire class, 
the subject matter is presented so as to 
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give the interested scholar a good start in 
creative writing. Types presented are 
poetry, short stories, non-fiction articles 
for magazines, radio and _ television 
scripts; journalistic, public relations, and 
advertising copy; and scholarly writing 
(seminar reports, theses, critical studies, 
and books). 

As a writing text, College English is 
complete. Its major attraction is that it 
presents all types of writing. The style of 
the authors’ writing produces or should 
produce a cooperative, sympathetic atti- 
tude between student and teacher. The 
organization of the text is progressive, and 
it is a valuable reference work to guide 
the nonprofessional writer toward using 
his pen with assurance. 

SARAH EYKELBOOM 
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The Challenging NEW 3rd Edition 
ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
By J. H. Dodd and C. W. Hasek 


A careful, extensive revision has been made of a popular principles 
book that has made a noteworthy contribution as a teaching tool since 
the first edition was published. ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS, Third Edition, has an improved, more attractive 
format. The textual material has been brought up to date. Some chap- 
ters have been combined, others divided, and the sequence changed to 
give a more logical organization and thorough coverage. A completely 
new part, “Income Fluctuations and Economic Stability,” provides an 
expanded treatment of national income theory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


PURDUE READING FILMS 


For Developmental Reading Programs 


Sixteen Adult-Level Films, Instructor's Book, and Thirty Comprehension 
Check Question Books 


NEW PRICE — $200.00 


Information available from the 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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FOR YOUR STUDENTS... 
FOR YOURSELF... 
TIME 


to keep abreast of a bewildering, ever 
changing world. 

A complete and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the news of the world. 

An ordered, structured, incisive treat- 
ment of art, books, business, science, the 
international scene. 

The job of news-gathering and research 
done for you by the biggest, most expe- 
rienced staff of experts in the world, to 
facilitate your interpreting the multi- 
faceted events of a complex world... 

For your students... the opportunity 
to get on top of and inside the news... 

For yourself...the chance to make 
the news meaningful, vivid, immediate 


with... 


TIME’s complete 
classroom program 


built around the weekly newsmagazine’s crisp, concise, complete summary of the news of the 
world’s week. Bolstered and directed with eye-catching, stimulating teaching devices—maps, 
charts, news quizzes. 

Your students get TIME at special rates. You get it free. You may order copies for your 
students individually ($4 for a year, 8 months for $3, 4 months for only $1.50) or in bulk 
per copy.) 

Minimum order for the program is ten students, Simply fill in the attached card and return 
it—for more complete information on this exciting new plan for keeping your students on top 
of the news of the world. 
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FOR A MORE 
EXCITING CLASSROOM 


TIME’s NEWS QUIZZES 


Intriguing checks on the news of the month, sent you 
periodically through the year. Objective questions for 
ease in grading. But keyed to stimulate discussion. ad 


CHARTS, MAPS, REPORTS 


From TIME’s vast research and production facilities 
come striking wall maps and charts—the news sum- 
marized and analyzed graphically—and special reports 
from TIME’s editors, 
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ANNUAL CURRENT EVENTS TEST 


—a comprehensive test of news highlights from Septem- 
ber to January. High scoring students receive valu- 
able prizes for knowing what's happened, who’s who. 


COVER QUIZZES 


Delightful roundup of the personalities who make 
the news, presented in test form as an extra challenge 
to your students. 


Here are a few of the exciting dividends that come with 
participation in TIME’s special classroom program. 
Distributed periodically to all teachers enrolled in the 
program, they back up and summarize the basic text— 
TIME’s weekly presentation of the news of the world. 
All of them come to you free of charge as an invaluable 
aid in the vital task of keeping your students—and your- 
self informed and up-to-date on the news of the world. 
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Popular Mathematics Texts from Prentice-Hall . . . 


Introduction to 
Finite Mathematics 


by JOHN G. KEMENY, J. LAURIE SNELL and 
GERALD L. THOMPSON, all of Dartmouth 
College 


by JOHN E. FREUND, Virginia Polytechnic 


Mathematics of 
Business 


by JAMES H. ZANT, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED AT DARTMOUTH COL- 
LEGE for 2 years, this unique text is designed 
to introduce concepts in modern mathematics 
early in the student's career and provide the 
foundation for important topics in mathe- 
matics outside calculus. Aimed at the fresh- 
level, it includes an to: 
c, set theory, partitions, probability theory, 
matrix theory, mathematical models, game 


theory and linear p . Also included 
are more than 1, exercises and worked 
out examples. 


372 pp. ° 5%” x 8%” * Pub. 1957 ° Text price 
$5.00 
MEETING THE MODERN TREND IN THE TEACH- 


on the beginner’s level with lucidity and in- 
formality, yet without sacrifice of rigor. 
About one fourth of the book is devoted to the 
study of numbers—from the natural numbers 
to the complex numbers. The second half of 
the book an 
nometry, ytic geometry, calculus, 

more advanced topics of mathematics. 


557 pp. ° 6” x 9” * Pub. 1956 * Text price $6.00 


TuHIs TEXT IS DESIGNED TO GIVE STUDENTS 
skills and knowledge they need in meeting 
basic arithmetical roblems of business. Zant 


mental operations of 
and decimals ( basic 


findi 
rate gre 3) nding the app 


undamental percentage to com- 
mon business situations. Many practical prob- 
lems portray actual office tasks any beginner 
might be expected to perform. 


211 pp. * 8%” x 11” ° Pub. 1956 ° Text price 
$3.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


text stresses the logical a of mathe- 
: A Modern Introduction matics. He presents the fundamental ideas 
to Mathematics 
Institute 


